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And we hear again the sweet refrain 
That has haunted us the whiles. 

There’s many a castle building 

Up ’mid the billowy blooms, 
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A SPRING SONG. 


HE air in the apple orchard 
Is as sweet as sweet can be, 
For a mantle of white that came in a night 
Is wrapped about every tree. 
They are decked with rarest diamonds 
That flash in the morning light, 
Only a wedding present 
From the millionaire, Old Night. 


There’s a burst of heavenly music 
Along the shadowy aisles, 
And we hear again the sweet refrain 
That has haunted us the whiles. 
There’s many a castle building 
}.Up ’mid the billowy blooms, 
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So snug and fair though swing- 
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ing in air, 
We long to engage the rooms. 
Out in the breezy meadow, 
Down in the tangled Jane, 
There’s a choir of happy voices, 
Singing “Spring has come again.” 
There’s the buzz and whirr of insects, 
The flash of feathery wings, 
And the heart of Nature rejoices 
In the echo of unseen things. 


We are coming, coming, coming, 
The roses seem to say, 
And the daisies nod s they onward plod 
In their own sweet, winsome way ; 
There’s a symphony in lilac 
Adown the grassy mall, 
And the honeysuckles beckon us— 
I wonder why they call? 


Life has but one glad springtime— 
A glowing, golden page— 

We turn it o’er and it comes no more, 
Though we wear the crown of age. 

But ah! there’s an endless springtime, 
Where heavenly mansions be, 

And there’s light and love and song above 
Awaiting you and me. Evia LEE. 
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WHAT BOWLER FOUND. 


By Rut ARGYLE. 


HE snow and the wind were making a night 

of it—such a mad frolic as they were hay- 
ing! Much they cared for the slight form striv- 
ing in vain to breast them; here was a new toy 
to play the mischief with; so the wind tossed 
her about like a doll, laughing with uproarious 
delight at every attempt the stiffening fingers 
made to draw the miserable rags closer to the 
trembling figure ; the snow, not to be behindhand 
in the fun, pelted the wan face with his sharp 
crystals and blinded the weary eyes. Oh! for 
a shelter, however mean, from this merciless 
storm; a meal, it matters not how coarse, for 
this famished stomach. How dark the sky 
looks! is there a single “angel’s eye” gazing 
pitifully downward through the swiftly falling 
snow ? 

Hark! what is that? The church-bells, 
clanging forth the midnight hour to the strained 
senses of one poor listener; there is despair in 
the sound—it is the knell of hope. 

A few weeks since these same bells rang forth 
their joyous Christmas peal, yet what mattered 
it to her whether Christ the Lord were born? 
Not one ray of light from Bethlehem’s glorious 
star shone on her dark way—not one. > Stumb- 
ling wearily onward through the deepening 
snow, whirled hitherward, thitherward, by the 
shrieking wind, stung by the keen-edged sleet 
crystals, unable longer to see the path, because 
the street lamps are so few now and far be- 
tween; faint with hunger, sick at heart, what 
wonder if the unsteady footsteps miss their way 
and cast the tottering form upon the nearest 
curbstone ? 

- * * * * 

“Hi, Bowler, good dog, we’re near home now; 
aungry, old boy? Well, the holidays are over 
and gone, and you can’t live on turkey bones 
and oysters any longer, so if that is what you 
are looking forward to you'll be disappointed. 
What’s the matter, hey? what’s got the better 
of you now? Come along, old fellow; it isn’t a 
pleasant evening for a game of snowball, and 
I am just about hungry, I can tell you. You 
won’t,eh? Well, then, take your chances of 
getting home before morning and losing a warm 
breakfast. You want me to stay with you? I 
thank you kindly, but if it’s all the same to 
you I'll go home to the old mother and bed. 
Will you let my overcoat alone, Bowler? I 
verily believe you’re a victim of insanity. 
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Well, then, ‘anything for a quiet life,’ as poor 
Sam Weller said. Come along, and let’s see 
what you’re up to. My God! it isa woman. O 
Bowler! you are the better Christian, after all. 
Run ahead and tell the good mother what we 
have found. God send we may not be too 
late !” 

Tenderly the slight form is lifted in the 
strong arms; swiftly it is borne to warmth, 
shelter, food, love, never again to stray, lost, 
weary, despairing, through friendless, storm- 
swept streets. 

Dear old Bowler! how often now, in these 
peaceful, happy days, are two plump arms 
thrown about his neck, while kisses are fairly 
rained upon the shaggy head. 

“O Bowler! blessed old dog, what would 
have become of me but for you ?” 

But the mother, shaking her head, says, 
sweetly : 

“God showed Bowler where to find you, 
dearie; thank Him first and love Him best.” 


THE REIGN OF MAY. 


FEEL a newer life in every gale; 
The winds that fan the flowers, 
And with their welcome breathings fill the sail, 
Tell of serener hours— 
Of hours that glide unfelt away 
Beneath the sky of May. 


The spirit of the gentle south wind calls 
From his blue throne of air, 
And where his whispering voice in music falls, 
Beauty is budding there ; 
The bright ones of the valley break 
Their slumbers, and awake. 


The waving verdure rolls along the plain, 
And the wide forest weaves, 
To welcome back its playful mates again, 
A canopy of leaves; 
And from its darkening shadow floats 
A gush of trembling notes. 


Fairer and brighter spreads the reign of May; 
The tresses of the woods 
With the light dallying of the west wind play ; 
And the full-brimming floods, 
As gladly to their goal they run, 
Hail the returning sun. 
JAMES GATES PERCIVAL. 








IN THE MEADOW. 













A i the moonlit meadow my dar- 
ling singeth, 
My love that is mine since yester- 
day, 
To the cope of heaven her pure 
voice ringeth, 
And my heart-beats echo her 
roundelay. 


















The moon dips lower, the stars peep over, 
They seem to flutter their silver wings; 
And down by her feet, ’mid the scented clover, 

The crickets quaver drowsy things. 


The birds, halt wakened, call each other, 
They twitter faintly, the boughs among: 

“A maid in the meadow awaits her lover, 
And sings her love in a perfect song.” 


The trees by the brookside bend to hear her, 

The voice grows stronger, the sweet tones rise; 
The spotted moth-king poises near her 

To bask in the light of her tender eyes. 


I slip by the marshes, I steal through the clover 

Like the wooing wind of the ’passioned South, 

To greet her, my darling, and claim, like a lover, 

The scent of the song from her flowering mouth. 
DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 
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ACROSS SKYE WITH PRINCE CHARLIE. 


By Henry StTark. 


“Oh! Charlie is my darling, my darling, my dar- 
ling, 
Charlie is my darling, the young Chevalier.” 
Old Jacobite Song. 


ATURDAY evening, the 28th of June, 1746, 

lowered gloomily over the barren island of 
Benbecula, one of the far-famed “ Western 
Islands.”* The dull water washed sullenly 
along at the foot of the gray rocks, which were 
crowned with waving heather, and upbore on 
its swelling tide a small boat containing several 
figures barely distinguishable in the gloomy 
twilight. ry 

A strange and curious group was this, with 
lines of deep anxiety and watchfulness traced 
on more than one rugged countenance. 

Seated in the prow of the boat was a tall, 
awkward specimen of womankind, clad in the 
common clothes of the peasantry, but neverthe- 
less seeming to possess a strange influence over 
her companions, for as she lifted her hand 
warningly and stooped over a recumbent figure 
at her feet, silence fell upon every member of 
the party. 

“ Be quiet, friends,” the woman spoke, “ our 
lady sleeps, and must not be disturbed,” but the 
mischief was already done, as a restless move- 
ment testified. 

A pair of large, lustrous, black eyes were 
opened wonderingly, and a sweet voice asked, 
“What is the matter?’ in tones of alarm. 
Arising, the sleeper was disclosed as a hand- 
some, winsome woman of twenty-three or 
thereabouts. 

‘All goes well, dear lady,” the uncouth 
woman spoke, reassuringly ; “true, the sky is 
stormy and the sea rough, but we have a strong 
and trusty crew, and brave MacKechan is a 
host in himself.” 

“Aye, that he is,” responded the lady; 
“but I fain would see thee, my land of Skye, 
once more, and know that you were safe.” 

Slowly the night passed, bringing Sunday, 
by rights a day of rest, but now one of trouble 
and suspense, for, watchful as were the boatmen, 
they had lost their path among the labyrinthian 
mazes of the little islands, and, above all, had 
no compass to guide them. 

Skirting carefully along the shores of Skye, 
they cautiously reconnoitred right and left. 





*The Hebrides. 
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What was it they guarded so carefully? who 
was it. that these brave men trembled for? 
True, the Chevalier was known to be in these 
parts, with a reward of four thousand pounds 
sterling upon his royal head. 

Finally, the voyagers, after rowing for some 
time, landed safely at Kilbride, in Skye, but the 
country being infested with soldiers, the young 
lady of the party advanced alone to the house 
of her kinswoman at Ugstat, who was a de- 
voted adherent to the unfortunate house of 
Stuart. 

The crew vanished, and the tall, awkward 
countrywoman was left to herself. To and fro 
she strode, tripping over her skirts with her 
masculine tread, scattering a flock of sheep far 
and wide with the fluttering of her cloak, and 
finally secreting herself behind a clump of 
trees as she heard footsteps advancing toward her. 

Oh ! strange perversity of human affairs ; oh! 
fickle goddess of Fortune, behold the King that 
should have been reduced to the life of a 
hunted dog, and robed in the disguise of a 
country wife. 

Such, indeed, was the condition of the bonnie 
Stuart on that Sunday in 1746. His compan- 
ion, a brave Highland girl, Flora Macdonald, 
a direct descendant of the “ Lords of the Isles,” 
full of devotion to the cause of the dethroned 
royal family, and sustained by a strong sense of 
duty, had undertaken to place Prince Charles 
Edward in a position of safety, and had pro- 
cured the following letter of recommendation 
to his wife from her unsuspecting step-father, 
Hugh Macdonald, and which ran as follows: 


“T have sent your daughter from this country, 
lest she should he frightened by the troops lying 
here. She has got one Betty Burke, an Irish 
girl, who, as she tells me, is a good spinner. If 
her spinning pleases you, you may keep her 
until she spins all your lint; or if you have 
any wool to spin you may employ her. I have 
sent MacKechan along with your daughter and 
Betty Burke to take care of them. 

“T am your dutiful husband, 
“HueH MacponaLp. 
“June 27th, 1746,” 


Thus it was that it came to pass that Prince 
Charlie, with his long skirts trailing about his 
feet and impeding his motion, paced restlessly 
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to and fro, while Miss Macdonald held in close 
conversation—in the house of her friend, Mrs. 
Alexander Macdonald, of Ugstat—Lieutenant 
MacLeod, who was in command of a party of 
soldiers out in search of Charles. So closely 
indeed did this adroit lady hold enthralled her 
listener, that the plan for the Prince’s escape 
was concocted and carried into effect without 
his being aware of it. 

It was decided that Charles should go to Por- 
bree across the country, being joined on the way 
by Miss Macdonald and her friends. Lord 
Kingsburgh, a relative of the Macdonalds, un- 
dertook to become the companion and guide of 
Charles, and the Prince and his one adherent 
started on their journey. Ere long they were 
joined by Flora Macdonald, who was accom- 
panied by the faithful MacKechan, Mrs. Mac- 
donald, of Kirkibost, with her lady’s-maid and 
man-servant, 

On overtaking the Prince and Kingsburgh, 
the curiosity of Mrs. Macdonald was strongly 
aroused by the “strange woman,” whose queer 
behavior and persistent turning away of the 
head naturally excited remark. 

“She never,” so commented the lady, closely 
scanning Betty Burke, “had seen before such 
an impudent-looking woman, and she must 
either be an Irishwoman or a man in woman’s 
clothes ;” and the maid, following her mistress’ 
example, criticised the woman’s awkward man- 
ner of managing her skirts and remarked upon 
her long strides. 

Once, in wading a rivulet, Prince Charlie 
lifted the troublesome appendages so high that 
MacKechan was fain to call after him, “for 
God’s sake to take care or he would betray 
himself.” At this Charles laughed so heartily 
that, in desperate fear of detection, Miss Mac- 
donald suggested to her mounted companions 
that they should ride ahead and let those on 
foot take their own time. 

About midnight the Prince and Kingsburgh 
came to the latter’s house, where Miss Macdon- 
ald had already arrived; and as she walked 
through all those long seven miles, through 
soaking rain, the strange woman, Betty Burke, 
will be remembered and wondered at by many 
of the peasantry. They will tell of how, when 
she answered their greeting, it was done with a 
nod, not a curtsy, and of the dragged skirts, 
which, after MacKechan’s remonstrance, Charles 
was afraid to hold up, and, consequently, let 
fall about his ankles into the streams, and 
everywhere but where they should be. 

“Your enemies, sir,” remarked Kingsburgh, 
“call you a Pretender, but you are the worst at 
your trade that I ever saw.” 

To which Charles made answer, laughing: 
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“ Why, they do me, perhaps, as much injustice 
in this as in other respects, I have all my life 
despised assumed characters, and am the worst 
dissembler in the world.” 

Lady Kingsburgh, not expecting her hus- 
band and awakened in the dead of night, de- 
clined to arise and dress herself, nor did she do 
so until her little daughter ran into her room, 
exclaiming that her father had brought home 
the most odd, “ill-shaken-up wife” that she had 
ever seen. 

This account was quite enough to arouse her 
ladyship, and knowing that a paper had been 
read in the kirks* for some weeks forbidding 
all persons to give sustenance ‘to a Jacobite on 
pain of being deprived of it themselves, she at 
once came to the conclusion that her husband’s 
companion was none other than one of these 
proscribed persons, but yet was far from sus- 
pecting the truth. Descending into the hall, 
she was greeted by the tall, gaunt figure of 
Charles, clad in a blue sprigged linen gown, a 
light-colored quilted petticoat, and hooded 
mantle of camlet, all mudstains and drenched 
by the rain. 

The Prince advanced, and, according to the 
customs of the day, saluted her on the cheek. 
But it was no woman’s soft lips that greeted 
her, but the rough beard of a man, causing her 
to almost faint from fright, nor was she much 
reassured when told it was the Prince in per- 
son. 

A hot supper was placed before the famished 
fugitive, and Charles reveled as much in the 
delightful companionship of warm friends as in 
his feast, for such it was indeed to him; and, 
for the first time for many weeks, that night he 
laid his royal head to rest in a comfortable 
bed. 

After his departure the following day, Lady 
Kingsburgh folded up the sheets in which he 
had slept, declaring that they should never be 
washed nor used until death came to her, 
when they should be made into her winding- 
sheet. She, however, generously divided these 
treasures with Flora Macdonald, and all through 
the life of the latter and in her wanderings to 
America and back again to Scotland, she carried 
with her these sacred relics, and at her death 
the sheet really served the purpose for which 
ske destined it. 

Prince Charles now exchanged his feminine 
disguise, once more resuming the Highland 
dress, and after a tramp of fourteen miles ar- 
rived at Porbree, intending to cross over to the 
island of Raasay. Before departing, however, 
for this island, the Chevalier took a simple and 
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affecting leave of the few devoted friends who 
had shown themselves so loyal and daring in 
his behalf, meeting them for the last time at a 
wayside inn. Charles lingered, averse to de- 
part, and it was not until repeatedly urged, for 
the sake of his own safety, did he seem able to 
make up his mind to do so. 

Bidding MacKechan farewell, he turned to 
Flora Macdonald. “ Notwithstanding all that 
has happened,” he said, “‘I hope, madam, we 
shall meet in St. James’s yet.” 

Poor Prince! he was never destined to ascend 
the throne, but his kindly nature and pleasant 
manners have kept his memory green among 
the faithful Highlanders who had risked so 
much for him. What must have been Miss 
Macdonald’s feelings at parting from her charge 
is quaintly given in an old poem: 
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“ Far o’er the hills of the heather so green, 
And down by the Corrie that ships in the sea, 
The bonny young Flora sat weeping her love— 
The dew on her plaid, and the tear in her e’e, 
She looked at a boat with the breezes that swung, 
And ay as it lessened she sighed and she sung, 
‘ Farewell to the lad I shall ne’er see again ! 
Farewell to my hero, the gallant and young! 
Farewell to the lad I shall ne’er see again.’” 


It is a pleasure to know that Prince Charles 
reached the mainland in safety, and that Miss 
Macdonald escaped with a slight imprisonment 
as the penalty for aiding in the escape of the 
Chevalier, but the flight of Prince Charlie, 
aided by the White Rose of Scotland, as Miss 
Macdonald is called, has passed into the roman- 
tic history of the times, and will never be for- 
gotten. 

















INNOCENCE. 


THE SPRING. 


OWN where the summer wood shimmers so 
green 
Is the loveliest springlet that ever was seen ; 
For the blue skies peep in through the leaves 
overhead 
As if they were listening to all that we said. 


And wood-doves live down in the shadowy wood, 

And coo to their nurslings, so tender and good ; 

And listening, I hope that some time I may 
know 

The same loving spirit that blesses them so. 


And the terns bend adown with a saintlier grace 
Than other ferns know in that wonderful place: 
And I hear, through the tinkle of filling our jar, 
Sweet sounds that seem echoed from ever so far. 


And I know they will echo through all of my 
life, 

Will soothe me when weary, will calm me in 
strife ; 

For flowers of memory can brighten the way 

When the eye is grown dim and the hair has 
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grown gray. 








MATTHEW DUNCAN’S GLASS. 


“TT\HEN sometimes, sir,” said old Matthew 

Duncan, the coast-guard at Trambay, “I’ve 
thought I’d write a book. I’ve got so far as to 
think what color the cover should be, and that’s 
half the battle; and I settled it was to. be as 
like the Union Jack as the book folk can make 
it; but I never get any farther. I'll tell you 
some of the things I’ve seen through this glass, 
and what [I’ve thought about them, too; and if 
they do any folk good I’ll be-all the better 
pleased. 

“Now, first of all, you point this glass over 
at yonder old bit of a ruin on ‘the cliffs. You 
can’t see a large black stone in it—well, the 
focus aint right for your eye; every man must 
shift it for himself; but the-stone is there—” 

“Ay, Lsee it now. And I see a white cross 
—a rough dab of paint on it.” 

“Right; when:a man sees that ’tis a sign 
he has the focus right and that he can see as I 
could—only I hope he’ll never get the chance 
to see what Isaw. When a man can see that 
white mark, ’tis a sign that: he could know one 
person from another if they were standing at 
the same'place, and that he could see all they 
were doing, and, so. to speak, almost hear what 
they wer¢saying.. We aint quite come to that 
yet, but i€what folks say who come and talk to 
me in the:-summer time be true, we’re on our 
way to it—and we aint far off, either. But now 
you’re sure that a man standing here can see 
what is going on over there? 

“Well, fifteen years ago, come midsummer 
day, I was on guard here at three o’clock in the 
morning. I generally gave a look all round with 
that glass; and there was nothing at all in view 
out to sea—I kept watching a rabbit that was 
skipping in and out among the stones of the old 
ruin. Presently I saw it was frightened and 
ran away; and I said to myself, ‘Now, what’s 
that? for you know when a man is long hours 
in the same place, and there day after day, he’s 
glad of anything that makes a bit of a stir. 

“T hadn’t long to wait before I saw what 
made the rabbit jump away in such a hurry; a 
man and a woman came out of the ruins and 
sat down on some of the loose stones outside. 
The man was dark, with a sailor’s dress, and, as 
far as I could make out—and that, I think, was 
pretty near—was about thirty years of age. He 
warn’t the looking man that I’d trust myself to 
if I were a young girl; but no living man can 
tell what any living woman will do, or will not 
do, and why she will do it, or will not do it— 
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and that’s a knowledge I’ve come to by think- 
ing and by watching my old woman, and was 
one of the first things I was going to put down 
in my book. 

“At first these two were friendly enough— 
even if the glass had been a trifle wrong in the 
focus, I could have seen that they were sweet- 
hearts; but after they had been there half an 
hour or so; I saw that the girl began to move 
away a little from him; and when he shifted 
his seat so.as to get near her again, she made 
another move. 

“Said I, ‘Here’s the old story of all the 
world, of morning, noon, and night, going on 
here, on the top of this cliff at four o’cleck in 
the morning.’ 

‘But I hadn’t time for much thinking ; it took 
all my attention to be watching, There wasa 
quarrel, that was plain, but, ‘Pooh! says I to 
myself, ‘they’ll kiss and be friends in ten min- 
utes,’ Well, I waited for the kissing, and then 
I thought I’d have another look round the ocean; 
but that poor girl never got a kiss again. There 
was.a something in her hand that he wanted 
to get—that was plain—though I couldn’t quite 
make out what it was; but whatever it was he 
snatched it from her and she struck at him in 
her anger, and then there was a pushing about, 
but always with her getting nearer and nearer to 
the: edge of the cliff, until at-last I saw the 
man’s two arms thrust straight out and over she 
went. Once or twice. she: hung for a moment 
on the face of the rock—her dress caught in the 
brambles then—but it was only for a moment, 
she was in the-sea in less time-than it takes for 
me to tell you this. 

“The tide was full up at the time, but just on 
the turn; and once it turns, it runs there almost 
like the race of a mill; and the man was soon 
lost to view in the ruins, and, though I searched 
the ocean all round for miles, I never got sight 
of the body any more. 

“* Now, sir,’ says I to myself, ‘ what shall I 
do—shall I report this?” I thought and thought 
and thought, and at last I says, ‘No, I won't 
report it even to my old woman, for if I do 
there’s no knowing to whom she'll report it 
again.’ And the reason I had for not doing it 
was this: Says I to myself, ‘If there’s no one 
missing and if the body never turns up, as I 
don’t believe it will, people will say I was 
dreaming, it may be they’ll say I was drunk, 
for all I know they may say I’m mad. [’ll just 
wait and see whether the body is ever found or 
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not. Besides, says I to myself, ‘I can’t tell “Well, sir, the burden of this secret lay 
that a murder has been committed. They fell heavy on my mind, and as I walked up and 
out, there’s no doubt of that, and there was a down here on my lonely beat it began to eat 


“ SOMETIMES, SIR, I'VE THOUGHT I’D WRITE A BOOK.” 


scuffling ; but perhaps her going over was an into me. Says I to myself, ‘Matthew Duncan, 
accident ; I couldn’t swear that, when he thrust you know of a murder and you’ve never told of 
out his two hands, he had given her a pushthat it, and it ended in my getting a fever, and I 
had sent her over.’ was as near dead as any man could be. When 
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I came a bit to myself, I had the parson sent 
for, and I told him I had a great load on my 
mind and wanted to ease it by telling it to him, 
and I told him the whole story from beginning 
to end, and our Captain—I had him in and told 
it to him, too. 

“But the gentlemen only smiled at what I 
said. ‘Poor fellow,’ says one, ‘the fever’s on 
him still’ ‘Ay,’ says the other, ‘you see’t is 
the same thing he’s been raving on all along.’ 

“Well, I was very weak and couldn’t talk 
much, and I was weary with my earnestness in 
trying to make them believe what I had said, 
so I just laid back with my eyes closed, and they 
thought I was asleep. But I heard them talk- 
ing, and the Captain said, ‘’Tis a pity, too, for 
he’s one of the best and sharpest-eyed men in 
the service, and I’m afraid he’ll never be fit for 
anything again.’ ‘Oh! ’t will work off, said 
the minister; ‘you may be sure when he 
strengthens up he’ll forget all these fever fan- 
cies. You mus’n’t think of his leaving the ser- 
vice. He must get sick-leave for awhile. I’ve 
seen many cases as strange as this, and they 
came round all right at last.’ ; 

“Well, I made two or three more attempts, 
and I tried the Doctor, but he says, ‘I’ll send 
you some strengthening medicine, and you'll 
soon be all right, and he tapped his forehead 
and said, ‘Fevers make sad work with our 
brains.’ 

“T saw it was no use to try and persuade any 
of the gentlemen; I did my best, and there, 
now, I must leave it. 

“But I warn’t quite easy in my mind. Look- 
ing at it now, at this distance of time, I think 
it was my duty to have reported it and taken 
the consequences, whatever they might have 
been, but this I did: I says to myself, ‘There is 
no knowing what may turn up by and by, if 
this is murder—murder will out, as the saying 
is; and I may not remember all that ought to 
be remembered by the only man whose eye saw 
the deed done; so I took and wrote down on a 
paper what I had seen, and hid it carefully 
away lest it should come to any one’s hand. 
And if I died—well, I took care that the ac- 
count, whatever it might be worth, should not 
be lost, for I marked it outside,‘ When I am 
dead this paper is to be given to the minister of 
the parish, and no one but himself is to break 
one of the seals upon it.” And to make the 


matter as sure as I could, I put six seals upon 
it—every one of them different—I borrowed 
them far and near, wherever I could. I put 
down the day and the hour, and the color of the 
young woman’s dress and the shape of her hat, 
and the cut of the man’s beard and whiskers 
and the red kerchief he had round his neck— 
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of that I made especial note, for seafaring men 
don’t wear that color often. ‘ Now,’ said I, ‘I’ve 
done all I can. Time will tell’ But it is an 
awful thing for that man that there has been 
an eye upon him that he knew and knows noth- 
ing about, ready to give evidence against him if 
the question of a murder ever turnsup. Folk 
often think they’re not seen and that there ’ll 
be no witnesses against them; but often I think 
‘ Ah, there’s one eye at any rate that has been 
on you, and there’s one Eye-witness against 
you; go where you will, and do what you will, 
the testimony of an Eye-witness is there’ Of 
course, sir,’ said the coast-guard, reverently, 
“‘T mean the Great Eye above. 

“T used to think myself particular before,” 
said the old coast-guardsman, “but since this 
happened I’ve been ever so much more particu- 
lar, for I says to myself, ‘There’s Some One 
looking, ay, and there’s Some One listening! 
you don’t see Him, but He’s there,’ and in a 
way it’s made a different man of me ever 
since. 

“Five years passed,” said the old man, “and 
the Doctor and the Parson and the Captain for- 
got all about this matter; they didn’t trouble 
themselves much about the ravings of a man in 
a fever, as they thought, and ’t was midsummer 
morning again, and it was my turn to be on 
guard. I don’t know what it was that made me 
keep looking continually at the cliff and at the 
part of the ruin where you see the white cross 
painted on the stone. But every moment I felt 
the glass a’most turning of itself to where I had 
seen that poor young thing go over the cliff. 
*T was a’most as though I expected to see some- 
thing ; and they say that if one expects to see 
something they’ll do it—I suppose they think 
the fancy brings the thing. Well, sir, I did see 
something. ’T was the very hour and the very 
day when that young woman was thrown over 
the cliff—for now we know all about it—and 
there, coming out of the ruin, I saw the man 
Td seen five years before. I knew him in a 
moment—he had the same beard and the same 
dress and the same kerchief—but this time he 
was by himself. I watched him well, for I was 
determined that there should be no mistake; 
and I kept the glass on him, as a rifleman would 
keep his rifle aiming at a bull’s-eye. I could 
see him as plainly as I can see you now. He 
was the same man—but he looked, ay, twenty 
years older. But he was the same; and I says 
to myself, ‘I know you, but I never saw a man 
age like you; you’re the same man, but there’s 
an awful change over you, too.’ 

“Well, sir, he looks about him here and 
there, and then he takes out of his pocket a 
little parcel and puts it under a stone, and puts 
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three or four more over it, and walks on toward 
the edge of the cliff. Up and down he goes 
and goes through all I saw him do five years 
before, and at last—and I never could make 
this out—struggling against it as though some 
one was pushing him from behind; still stag- 
gering nearer and nearer to the edge, over he 
leaped, and he was caught just as that girl was 
—here and there; and the tide did to him as it 
did to her—carried the body out to sea, and 
what with congers and other greedy fish, there 
were plenty waiting for him out there. 

“This time I determined not to hold my 
tongue, so I reported to the Captain, who at first 
only tapped his forehead, and said I must not 
go into fever again—but the rights of it was 
gone into and found out. 

“T said, ‘Captain, have the ruins searched, 
and I’ll take any one you name to the spot.’ 

“Well, Duncan,’ said he, ‘I’d be sorry for 
you to go off your head, for you’re my sharpest- 
eyed man. I’ll go with you myself, and I will 
ask the minister to go, too.’ 

“ And there, sir, under the very stones which 
I pointed out, we found the parcel sure enough. 
It was an old leather purse wrapped up in a 
piece of tarred canvas, what looked like a bit 
of an old sail; and in it was a ten-pound note 
and a piece of paper, and on it was written, in 
a hand such almost as a schoolboy would write— 
‘John Hinch threw his sweetheart over this cliff 
five years ago, this very day and hour [you see, 
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sir, he had it all got ready for the very time], 
because she would not give him the ten pounds 
in this purse. He wrenched the money from 
her, but he never spent a farthing of it. For 
five long years he’s roamed the world, feeling 
that some eye saw him do the deed, and he’s 
come here in the self-same clothes which he 
had on that day; he’s always hearing voices 
saying that there’s some one to meet him here.’ 

“Tt would look a’most as if there had been 
somebody there, pushing him from behind, 
from the way he went over, but I saw nobody— 
the man was there alone. 

“There was no one to make a row about the 
matter, for no girl had been missed, which is 
easy enough to understand, for we’re within a 
walk of a large town, and no one knew anything 
of the man. No inquests had to be held, for no 
bodies had been found. Folk don’t trouble 
much about things which happened five years 
ago, and a very bad murder coming up quite 
fresh then, people didn’t take much note of 
this. 

“But, eh! sir, I’ve often thought what an 
awful thing it is, that there’s an Eye on us 
when we're not thinking of it, and how little 
good sin does us, and how in some way or other 
it is sure to meet us. There isn’t any better 
preacher to me than my glass; and there aint 
many better teachers than the things we handle 
and have to do with in our common life if only 
we understood all they have to say.” 
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By FLorRENcE HARVEY. 


EAUCHAMP Tower is but one of the many 
buildings which go toward the composition 
of that immense structure, the Tower of London, 
which has for centuries served the British 
nation as fortress, palace, and prison. It is, 
however, one portion of the vast whole, so re- 
plete in tragic interest that it cannot be quickly 
passed by. 

Although there are many portions of towers 
in this great building which are very interest- 
ing, I choose Beauchamp as one whose history 

unusually tragic; it is situated in that part of 
the complete structure called the “inner 
ward,” and from various advantages it possessed 
was at one time chosen as the nation’s great 
prison-house. 

Strangers, viewing the Tower as a whole, 
obtain tickets in a little office at the entrance 
gates and wait in the ante-room until a party 


of twelve is made up, when they are furnished 


with a guide, and passed on. Ten minutes 
must elapse, however, between the departure of 
guides, except on holidays and free days, when 
the crowd is very great; then companies are 
formed and admitted every five minutes. 
Beauchamp Tower is one that cannot be passed 
by quickly, and our guide found himself 
obliged to stop and assist us in deciphering the 
names on the walls, and explaining the signifi- 
cance of the carvings scattered among them. 
The first name which attracted our attention 
on entering was that of Walter Paslew, with 
the date 1569 and 1570, and the inscription, 
“ My hope is in Christ.” Nothing is known cer- 
tainly of this gentleman, farther than that he 
was confined here for some real or fancied griev- 
ance, and to while away the weary hours of his 
imprisonment cut his name in the solid stone. 
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Next to Paslew is the name of Robert Dud- 
ley, whose father, the Duke of Northumberland, 
and father-in-law of Lady Jane Grey, was be- 
headed on Tower Hill shortly after the acces- 
sion of Mary. The three sons, who were all 
imprisoned when their father was beheaded, 
were released by this Queen. 

Following the name of Dudley are the names 
and initials of several persons whose histories 
are entirely unknown, save this of their common 
misfortune. 

To the right of one, Neville, is a carved 
representation of the crucifix, and a bleeding 
heart with the name “ Peverel” beneath. On 
one side of this is a skeleton, and on the other a 
shield bearing the arms of the family of Pev- 
erel, This family is supposed to have been 
connected with that of Derbyshire whose name 
Sir Walter Scott has immortalized. Not far 
from this is an inscription in Italian, which is 
sad enough to bring tears to the eyes of the be- 
holder, even at this late day: “Since fortune 
hath chosen that my hope should go to the 
wind to complain, I wish the time were de- 
stroyed, my planet being ever sad and unpro- 
pitious. William Tyrrel, 1541.” 

The room containing these inscriptions was 
once partially remodeled to fit it for an officers’ 
mess room, and in the work some of the carv- 
ings were rendered entirely illegible. There is 
one, “Honour all men; Love the brotherhood ; 
Fear God; Honour the King.” Also, the 
words, “Hope in God,” of which the carver’s 
name and a part of the date are gone. Enough 
of the latter is left to confirm the belief that the 
prisoner left the Tower on the 14th of September 
whether for liberty or death there is no record. 

Over the fireplace is the following inscrip- 
tion: “The more suffering for Christ in this 
world, the more glory with Christ in the next. 
Thou hast crowned Him with honor and glory, 
O Lord! In memory everlasting, He will be 
just. Arundell, June 22d, 1587.” This good 
man, Philip Howard, was son of that Duke of 
Norfolk who was beheaded for aspiring to 
Mary, Queen of Scots. He took the title of 
Earl of Arundell in right of his mother, who 
was the Earl of Arundell’s daughter. He was 
first imprisoned in his own house, but was soon 
released, and feeling very keenly the loss of his 
Queen’s favor, made immediate preparations to 
quit England. He wrote a letter to her Ma- 
jesty, telling of the condemnation and death 
of his father, his grandfather, and his great- 
grandfather, and saying, as they were con- 
demned for such trivial causes, he might suffer 
thesame fate if he remained. He added that his 
Queen’s displeasure occasioned him more sor- 
row than the greatest of his misfortunes. 
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He sent the letter to be delivered to the 
Queen in person, but it fell into other hands, 
and when just about to sail, he was arrested and 
conveyed to the Tower. He was twice tried, the 
second time in 1588, when the sentence of death 
was pronounced upon him, but never carried 
into execution. To his entreaties that his wife 
and a babe born after his incarceration might 
be permitted to visit him in prison, his sover- 
eign paid no heed; but shortly before his death, 
she offered him liberty and the restoration of 
his property if he would renounce his faith. 
This he refused to do, and died a prisoner, 
October 19th, 1595. A duchess of the Earl’s 
family, it is said, obtained his skull and had it 
encased in gold and preserved as a relic of a 
“martyr to religion.” 

Not far from Arundell’s inscription is the 
name of “John Dudley,” over which are a 
lion, bear, and staff, the whole surrounded by a 
border of oak-sprigs, roses, geraniums, and 
honeysuckles. Under all this is an inscription, 
of which a part of the third line is missing, and 
has been completed with these words, “there 
may be found”’: 

“ Yow that these beasts do wel behold and se, 
May deme with ease wherefore here made they be, 
Withe borders eke wherein 

4 brother’s names who list to serehe the grovnd.”’ 


The flowers in the border, or wreath, are 
meant to be emblematical of his four brothers 
—Ambrose, Robert, Guildford, and Henry. 
It is supposed that “A,” in acorns, represents 
Ambrose; “R,” in rose, Robert; “G,” in gera- 
nium, Guildford, and “H,” in honeysuckle, 
Henry. 

The next carving represents a person in the 
attitude of prayer, under which is the name, 
“Ro. Bainbridge,’ supposed to belong to a 
member of Parliament, who, having offended 
Queen Elizabeth, was commited to Beauchamp. 

Closely following this is the inscription: 


“‘ Typping stand and bere thy cross, 
For thow art Catholyke, but no worce, 
And for that cavse this by-e’er space, 
Thow hast conteant wedin great disgrac; 
Yet what happ will hitt I 
Canot tel, bvt be death 
Or be wel, content swet good.” 


“John Store Doctor” next attracted our at- 
tention. This gentleman, a graduate of Oxford, 
was a stanch Catholic, and, although subjected 
to numerous disgraces and privations on account 
of his belief, refused to renounce it. June Ist, 
1571, he was taken on a hurdle from the Tower 
to Tyburn and executed. 

Under this inscription is the name of “Charles 
Bailley, 1571.” This gentleman’s name is also 
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found in another part of the Tower, accom- 
panied by the following words of advice : “Wise 
men ought circumspectly to see what they do— 
to examine before they speake—to prove before 
they take in hand—to beware whose company 
they use, and, above all things, to whom they 
truste.” 

Thomas Miagh’s name follows Bailley’s, and 
this is also found engraved in another place, 
with the following words: 


‘ Thomas Miagh which lieth here alon, 
That fayne would from hens be gone; 
By tortyre straynge mi troyth was tryed, 
Yet of my liberty denied.” 


Passing over several unimportant inscrip- 
tions, we come upon one by “T. Salmon.” 
There are first a circle, then a crest formed of 
three salmons, and the date “1622;” under the 
circle are the words: “ Nectemere, Nectimore.” 
“Sic vive vt vivas.”’ “Et morire ne morieris.” 
Then follows a representation of death’s head 
and an enumeration of the time spent in im- 
prisonment: “Close prisoner 8 monethes, 32 
wekes, 224 dayes, 5376 hovres.” 

Passing on again, we found the name “ Jane,” 
probably inscribed there by Lord Guildford 
Dudley, and meant to represent his wife, Lady 
Jane Grey, both of whom were executed on the 
12th of February, 1554. 

Several names, concerning which little is 
known, follow. Among them is that of “Hugh 
Longworthe,” and the inscription: “I hope in 
the nd to deserve that I wold have men. No- 
vem. A 1573.” 

This gentleman is not supposed to have been 
a prisoner in the Tower, but one of the keepers 
who was killed by a prisoner. ’Tis said that 
one day while Longworthe was reading the 
Bible with a prisoner named Bourchet, the lat- 
ter seized a burning stick from the fire and 
struck his keeper with it with such force that 
it penetrated to his brain and killed him in- 
stantly. 

Not far from this name is that of “Thomas 
Bawdewin, 1585, Jvly,” and the inscription: 
“As vertve maketh life, so sin cawseth 
death.” 

Beneath the name “Bawdewin” is that of 
“Waldram,” followed by that of “Thomas Fitz- 
gerald.” The latter nobleman was the son of 
the ninth Earl of Kildare, Gerald Fitzgerald, 
and was called to London to answer some accu- 
sation made against him, and not being able to 
do so satisfactorily, was committed to the Tower. 
His son Thomas, who remained at home, heard 
that his father had been imprisoned and exe- 
cuted, and, burning with grief and exasperation, 
he called his five uncles together and persuaded 
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them to unite with him in seeking revenge. 
The Archbishop of Dublin, among others, was 
slain in his presence, which outrage reaching 
the ears of his father, still imprisoned in the 
Tower, caused him to die of grief. Thomas and 
his five uncles were all captured and hanged at 
Tyburn in the year 1538. 

Near a window facing the east is the follow- 
ing inscription, unaccompanied by any name: 
“This is a faithful saying and worthy of all 
acceptation—for, therefore, we both labor and 
suffer reproach, because we trust in the living 
God, who is the Saviour of all nen, specially of 
those that believe, 1581.” 

On the left of the window is, “ Lerne to feare 
God,” “I. C.,” and the date, “1538.” Below 
this is a bell upon which is the letter “ A,” and 
above the name “Thomas.” This is supposed to 


have been engraved by Thomas Abel, who was 
at one time in the service of Catharine of 


Arragon. He had the misfortune to displease 
King Henry, and was executed July 30th, 
1540. 

On the right of the window is the inscrip- 
tion, without name or date: “O unhappy man 
that I think myself to be.” 

Many names and inscriptions follow which 
would require too much time and space if en- 
larged upon. The device of the acorns is re- 
peated, also the name “Jane.” 

As we ascended the steps on leaving this part 
of the Tower, another and last inscription drew 
our attention. It reads thus: 

“Tt is a reproach to be bound in the cause of 
sin; but to sustain the bonds of prison, for the 
sake of Christ, is the greatest glory. Arundell, 
26th May, 1587.” 


SHOULDST THOU COME TO- 
NIGHT. 


MY beloved! shouldst thou come to-night, 
Attired in guise celestial, I would bow, 
Not daring yet to gaze upon thy brow, 
Or catch the full gleam of thy princely might. 
Only, on bended knees, would I delight, 


"With trembling, downcast eyelids, thus to bow, 


Praying as in some holy place; while thou— 

Thou wouldst not deem me worthy of thy sight. 

But shouldst thou come sick, lonely, poor, and 
cold, 

Stripped of thy kingly pomps—oh! then would I, 

By love’s own meekness rendered truly bold, 

Upraise thee in my heart of hearts so high, 

Thou ne’er shouldst miss thy crown of kingly 
gold ; 

So would love’s jewel earthly pomps outvie. 

GRacE ADELE PIERCE. 








THE CAPTIVE. 


FrRoM THE GERMAN. 


HILE among the summer freshness 
Other birds in freedom fly 
Through the forest, through the meadow, 
Chasing, soaring to the sky— 
Sits he here, a silent captive, 
After many days have fled, 
Though no charge is brought against him 
And no word of blame is said. 
Cruel hands have forged, to bind him, Freedom was his holy birthright, 
Fetters that are torture sore ; All the realms of sight and sound; 
He who claimed the air’s dominion, Now, with chains that fret and gall him, 
Finds it lost for evermore ; His poor feet are closely bound. 
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All defenseless and resigned, he 
Gives himself to Fate’s decree ; 
What is now the hempseeds’ freshness ? 
What the waters’ dancing glee? 
Rather in the flickering sunshine, 
Would he feel the hunger pain, 
Wandering, in his wonted freedom, 
With the mates of old again. 


So, in bitterness and longing, 
Close the weary eyes in pain, 
And the wings are sadly folded 
As he knows his hopes are vain; 
Other birds, beyond his prison, 
Sing their gladness to the skies ; 
Oh! the broken-hearted captive 
In his torture slowly dies. 


FAYE’S MAMMA. 


By EbiItT# 


R a week workmen from town had been 

busy on the L-wing of Mrs. Allis’s dwelling. 
Such hammering and tapping, such piles of 
shavings and bits of wood, such a general “clan- 
jamphrey,” as Mrs. Allis—who had Scotch blood 
—expressed it, ending up with such penetrating 
odors of turpentine and staining-stuft! And 
after the north window had been widened and 
newly glazed with large French panes, the floors 
stained, and the walls tinted in pleasant shades, 
came great packing-boxes and articles of furni- 
ture, and then, on a fresh, rose-scented morning, 
arrived the instigator of all this commotion— 
the artist who had fallen in love with the beau- 
tiful country and had leased the northwest wing 
with the understanding that he should be privi- 
leged to make such alterations as might seem 
to him good—of course, at his own expense. 

He was very busy all day—ignored the din- 
ner-bell, and, when personally summoned, sent 
back word that: he was too busy to dress for 
dinner, did not want anything, and contented 
himself with a liscuit from one of his own 
tins and a glass of sparkling water from the 
spring. 

And now all was in order, and Paul Harte 
looked about him with a sigh of satisfaction. 
Well might he, for what he saw was enough to 
evoke that or any other sign of contentment. 
A large, square room, with stained floor, over 
which he had just achieved a charming arrange- 
ment of Persian rugs; a great north-window, 
with an easel standing temptingly before it and 
a big portfolio lying near; east and west win- 
dows, too, with opaque shades, which might be 
raised when he wanted to see out and drawn 
down when he chose to work; double-tiered 
tables, covered with rare curios and bric-a-brac ; 
inviting chairs, with Oriental stuffs pinned over 
them; book-shelves, showing rows of entrancing 
titles; and canvases, some fastened up, some 
with their faces turned tantalizingly toward the 
wall, No wonder he sighed with satisfaction as 


Kirkwoop. 


he looked about him and thought of his sleep- 
ing-room above, where the door opened out on 
the hillside, where the ferns crept under the 
sill, and, sure of their welcome, thrust them- 
selves boldly in without waiting to be asked. 

Oh! it was truly delightful. So peacefal, 
too; “far from the madding crowd,” and all 
that. Away from society, from distracting in- 
vitations to pink teas and blue receptions, nag- 
ging critics and adoring women—awful bore, 
society ; nothing like solitude, isolation, and the 
rest of it. Now perhaps he should find time to 
think out the tremendous idea which was to 
hasten the fame he dreamed of. 

And dreaming still of fame, in which, per- 
haps, some other fancies mingled, he walked 
toward the western window, drawn by the vivid 
sky. The sun was setting slowly, taking its 
time about it and going down gayly in purple 
and gold. The window was open, the thymy 
scents came wafting in with the country sounds 
—the rumbling of a wagon down the road, the 
lowing of the cows, the far-off barking of a 
dog. 

Then suddenly, close by, came, in high, child- 
ish tones, sweet, albeit a trifle shrill from over- 
strain, a string of words to which Mr. Harte 
could attach no meaning whatsoever : 

“Bird! Biseau! Dove! Colombe! Pigeon! 
Paloma! Taube!” 

Again, and yet once more, the words were 
repeated, and always in the same sequence. 

Mr. Harte, in his perfect contentment, was 
naturally interested in every trifle. He went 
from window to window, but could discover 
nothing of the owner of that clear baby voice, 
without even suspicion of a lisp, which still 
kept calling: 

“Bird! Biseau! Dove! Colombe! Pigeon! 
Paloma! Taube!” 

Then—a whir of flying and a soft sound ot 
folding wings, a scattering of pease, and pecking 
and pretty scoldings and advice: 
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“Come now, Taube, take courage; come for 


your share. No! Ido not mean to go away— 


knightly quest of this invisible princess, when a 
not one step ”— very firmly. 


pattering of little feet came toward his door, 


“You must grow a gentle, persistent knocking made him call 


“SHE THREW HIM A SWEET, GRAVE GLANCE OF WELCOME AS SHE SAW HIM COMING.”—p. 343. 


tame like the others. Ah! here you are, Pa- “Come in!” and a tiny maiden entered, quaintly 
loma, always late !” 


attired in purple and white and wearing wee, 
Mr. Harte had almost determined to go on a 


buckled shoes. Her hair was bright bronze, 





na 
oor, 
call 
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her eyes velvety black, and her little mouth had 
an expression of sweet gravity. She carried a 
white pigeon’s-feather, and advanced with the 
sort of composure that belongs more to the 
controlled atmosphere of drawing-rooms than 
the rustic freedom of the fields. 

Mr. Harte went forward to meet the little 
lady with the same courtesy he would have 
shown had she been twice her age. 

“T have come to see how your room looks 
now,” she said, simply. “Mamma did not say 
I might, because she has been away for a whole 
week, and I[ should not have dared, only I saw 
you when you went after some water from the 
spring, and—” she hesitated, evidently at a 
loss to express what was still clear to her own 
mind. 

“You liked me, perhaps? I am flattered, 
indeed. Tell Mrs. Allis—but you say your 
mamma is away; so you can’t be Mrs. Allis’s 
little girl ?” 

“Qh! no. Mamma comes here for the sum- 
mer. She has pretty rooms up-stairs, too. 
More city people are coming—lots of them. 
If you will make me a feather-pen out of this 
—it came from Colombe’s wing—I will write 
my name for you. Mamma makes me feather- 
pens to write with.” 

Mr. Harte’s face had become rather blank. 
He had entirely overlooked the idea that others 
as well as himself might have been attracted by 
these hills and dales and rocky cliffs. Summer 
boarders! Horrible! But he kept the treason- 
able thought to himself, as he meekly made the 
pen and provided the child with paper and ink, 
and only said: 

“So it was you who called your doves by all 
those different names, meaning pretty much 
the same thing, was it? When I first heard 
you I thought you were a fairy columbine 
flower, whose ‘twin turtle-doves’ had taken 
flight and you were ‘tolling your purple clap- 
per’ to call them back. Now that I see you, 
I’m not sure but what that fancy was correct.” 

She looked at him seriously, only half com- 
prehending. 

“T like fairies,’ she replied; “and mamma 
taught me those names. She tells me the same 
words in. different languages, because it is an 
easy way to learn. Here is my name. I know 
yours. It is Paul Harte. Isn’t it funny that 
my mamma’s name is Pauline Hart, almost like 
yours ?” 

Mr. Harte started, and was conscious of a 
sudden curiosity concerning this feminine name- 
sake. 

“Very odd, indeed. And—ah!—your. pa- 
pa—?” 

The little face clouded over. 
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“My papa is dead long ago—years and years, 
three years ago. That’s why mamma wears 
black.” 

“But your name,” said the artist, hastening 
to turn the subject, ‘‘is that Pauline, too?’ 

“One of my names is Pauline—can’t you 
read it on the paper?” 

“Pauline Faye Hart,” he spelt it out, with 
some pride in his skill. “I never knew I was 
an expert before,” he muttered, under his yel- 
low moustache, “but after deciphering this, I 
think I could translate Chinese with my eyes 
shut.” 

“T knew you were a fairy,” he added, aloud ; 
“only fairies would write their names with 
doves’-wing feathers, call themselves Faye, and 
dress like purple columbines, have voices like 
silver bells, and come in to see lonely artists at 
dew-falling. J shall call you Faye-Pauline and 
you shall call me Paul.” 

“There comes the tea-bell!’ interrupted 
Faye. “Now take my hand and walk in as if 
we were old friends; for Mrs. Allis may not 
like my coming here without permission. You 
needn’t say you invited me, but just look pleased 
and talk, so she won’t get a chance to ask 
about it.” 

Mr. Harte followed these commands to the 
best of his ability, and they entered the bright 
dining-room, where a wood-fire crackled mer- 
rily on the hearth and the roses clustered in 
through the open windows; for up there, half 
way up the mountain, the mornings and even- 
ings were always chilly, and that open fire was 
one of Mrs. Allis’s secrets of success. Year 
after year her clientéle remained faithful to her, 
and the rooms were engaged from season to 
season. How stupid of Mr..Harte not to have 
suspected as much when she told him the 
northwest wing was newly built and that his 
application had been the first. 

Mrs, Allis was very chatty and communica- 
tive over the tea. Mrs. Hart, Faye’s mother, 
she said, had been obliged to go to town on im- 
portant affairs, and it would be a surprise to her 
on her return to find how much had happened 
during her absence. All the alterations made, 
and a gentleman of her own name installed! 
Faye had not been troublesome, she hoped? 

No, indeed! he and Faye were capital friends, 
and were going up the mountain to-morrow, 
with Mrs. Allis’s consent, to hunt for purple 
columbines. Faye wanted to see the “twin 
turtle doves.” 

Mrs. Allis shook her head doubtfully. It 
was late for them. Still in some cool places 
over the rocky ravines they might find them ; 
not the purple variety, however; that did not 
grow there, only the red and yellow. 
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So it was compacted, and so carried out. Mr. 
Harte forgot all about his north window and 
his forsaken easel; he left his east and west 
shades drawn up and admitted frightful, con- 
flicting cross-lights, all for the sweet sake of 
summer: for the cooing of Faye’s doves, the 
musical dripping of the spring, the fragrance of 
fern and roses. Somewhat, as well, for the sake 
of two tiny feet in buckled shoes which tiptoed 
up to his windows, for two soft black eyes which 
peered in over the casement, for clear, baby 
tones which called: “Paul! hurry. Faye- 
Pauline is waiting.” 

For it had come to that already. In two 
days the intimacy was cemented. She was 
Faye-Pauline, and he was her dear friend 
“Paul.” They climbed the hillside and found 
the columbines, plenty of them, growing in 
graceful clusters in all sorts of impossible cor- 
ners. They fed the pigeons together, trans- 
planted ferns, watered the roses. In the even- 
ings he brought out his portfolio and volumes 
of photographs, and before the cozy dining- 
room fire he showed her pictures and told her 
stories, Many times in photographs from Old 
World galleries they would happen on doves, 
historical or symbolical, and he would relate 
the story or legend, or explain the spiritual 
idea. The Bible’account of the dove of peace 
seemed all new in this firelight telling; she 
listened reverently as he narrated how the 
“Spirit descended like a Dove;’ was thrilled 
with interest over the miseries of the Leiden 
siege when the little children and their parents 
had no bread for seven long weeks, and how at 
last, the joyful news of coming relief was car- 
ried by two pigeons. These things and many 
more he told her, and those were happy days. 

On the third afternoon came Mrs. Allis 
bustling in. 

“O Mr. Harte!” she said, “little Faye is 
so disappointed. Just before the carriage went 
to meet her mother, I received a telegram from 
some people who did not expect to come for 
some weeks yet. They have changed their 
minds, and will arrive to-night on the same 
train ; and there was no room for Faye in either 
of the carriages. She is crying her eyes out, 
and insisted that I should come here to ask if 
you would drive her down in her mamma’s 
phaeton. There is just time and no more.” 

“ Why, certainly! poor darling,” cried Paul, 
without stopping to think of consequences. “Is 
there any one to hitch up? Yes? All right. 
I’m ready.” 

A few minutes later they were driving along 
together, and in due time they drew up at the 
back of the station, just as the passengers were 
pouring through the doors... Faye was proudly 
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holding the reins and eagerly scanning the 
faces, when with a scream of rapture she saw 
her mother and nearly threw herself out. 

Mr. Harte, exclaiming, as he caught her; 
“Pauline, wait!” and calling to a boy to mind 
the horse, sprang from the phaeton with Faye 
in his arms, set her lightly down, and advanced 
with straw hat lowered to meet the beautiful 
woman who had been coming toward them, 
when at his exclamation she had stopped in 
surprise. 

“Mrs. Hart?” he queried. “I am—ah— 
Mr. Harte.” Then he colored furiously, with- 
out knowing why, and gnawed his blonde mous- 
tache to restrain an inopportune impulse to 
smile at his own embarrassment. 

She raised her delicate, dark eyebrows in 
unfeigned wonder. 

“T am Mrs. Hart, yes. Did I understand 
you to say—?” 

“That I am Mr. Harte. 
your service.” 

“Some unknown relative, perhaps? Some 
long-lost cousin?” she asked, coolly, with faint 
show of interest. “No?” , 

“T am not so happy, Mrs. Hart, as to be able 
to claim kinship.” 

“But, pardon me. 
me by my Christian name. 
‘Pauline, wait!” 

“T was speaking to your daughter, madame.” 

“Her name is Faye—” she began. 

“T know. It was a whim of mine to call her 
Faye-Pauline. I am living in Mrs. Allis’s north- 
west rooms. Allow me to help you into the 
phaeton. I will explain as we drive on.” 

“O Paul!” cried Faye, as they started, 
“tell mamma about our going after columbines, 
and everything. And such a lovely room Paul 
has, mamma, such pictures and things, you 
can’t fancy !” 

“But who is Paul ?” demanded the puzzled 
lady. 

It took them all the way home to get things 
clearly explained, and then Mr. Harte had an 
uncomfortable feeling that he had been awk- 
ward, mysterious. He felt indignant with him- 
self for not foreseeing the ridiculousness of in- 
troducing himself to a perfect stranger, a young 
widow, too, and bearing his own name as well. 
He wished Faye in bed and asleep, to say the 
least of it, and scolded himself for having 
allowed her to address him so familiarly ; for it 
was Paul here, and Paul there, until it was 
quite absurd. He forgot himself again before 
they got to the house, and said “ Pauline,” 
then raised his hat, and murmured incoherent 
excuses, which were received with a slight 
frown that sent him into deep depression. 
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The other carriages had arrived first. Six or 
seven ladies and gentlemen were alighting, and 
Mr. Harte’s mortification and anguish were not 
yet ended, for among these people were several 
he knew. As their greetings were exchanged, 
one of them, an old college friend of his, catch- 
ing the name of Mrs. Hart, seized his hand and 
wrung it again. 

“Why, Harte, old fellow, I didn’t know you 
were married! a daughter, too? Well, well! 
where have you kept them hidden away while 
you floated through society as a gay young 
bachelor? Mrs. Harte, I wouldn’t allow it—I 
wouldn’t, indeed. Harte hasn’t presented me; 
but he and I are such old chums, that—eh! 
What’s the matter ?” 

He halted suddenly, as the lady, giving him 
a haughty stare, swept past without further 
notice of his too easy flow of words. 

“ Anderson, be quiet !” said Harte, sternly. 

- “What on earth have I done? !f your wife 
is offended, tell me where the offense is, and I 
will ask her pardon on my knees.” 

“She is not my wife, nor any relation. The 
names are spelt differently, although pronounced 
the same. I never saw the lady before the 
evening train came in, and you may imagine 
that you have created an awkward situation by 
your blundering.” 

Mr. Anderson looked both contrite and con- 
founded. 

“ Most singular coincidence, ‘two hearts that 
beat,’ no—that don’t beat asone. Beg pardon 
again, my dear Paul; I am incorrigible. If I 
write an apology to the bronze-haired beanty, 
and go home by the next train, will that suit 
you ?” 

“ Nonsense, Niel, only behave yourself.” 

But to behave himself was just what Niel 
Anderson could not do. His intense amuse- 
ment over his own mistake kept cropping out. 
By the end of the first week Mr. Harte and 
Faye’s mamma scarcely addressed each other, 
and when they did, started nervously apart if 
any one so much as glanced at them. After 
that they grew cool, and then cold, till at last 
they confined their mutual recognition to freez- 
ing bows and scant civility. They were almost 
ready to hate each other, and both felt miser- 
able. Mrs. Hart blamed herself for spoiling 
the young artist’s summer, and Paul wondered 
if.he ought not go away and rid the lovely lady 
of the constraint and annoyance of his,presence, 
Yet the long summer wore on and both re- 
mained. Moreover, they joined in all the 
excursions, picnics, and exploring parties, and 
seemed to take a certain pride in parading 
their avoidance. 

But Faye remained true to her dear Paul. 


FAYE’S MAMMA. 
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Nothing, no amount of teazing from the lively 
Anderson, no coaxing persuasion of her’pretty 
mamma, could induce her to desert that fasci- 
nating studio where Paul had now begun to 
work, where he let her play with all his costly 
trifles and spoil reams of Irish linen with her 
feather pens. And at sunset she never failed 
to feed her pets. 

One evening he saw her trot out with her 
paper of peas, and the now familiar call rang 
clearly out on the evening air: 

“Birds! Biseau! Dove! Colombe! Pigeon! 
Paloma! Taube!” 

He went out and joined her by the stone 
steps near the dripping spring, where the fair 
white flowers bloomed so lavishly and the bees 
loved to hover. She was stooping over the 
ground, holding the folded paper in one fat lit- 
tle hand, while with the other she spread the 
peas that all might get their equal share. 
She threw him a sweet, grave glance of welcome 
as she saw him coming. 

“Taube is always shy,” she said. “See how 
he sits up there by the spring with his coral 
feet and red agate eyes and nice, smooth, purple 
feathers. Come, Taube, dear, be tame. Paloma, 
you are always late!” 

Paul stood smiling to hear this childish prat- 
tle, little wotting that Niel Anderson was busy 
destroying his last atom of peace. 

“ Look at Harte, yonder, Miss Linda,” he was 
saying. “I’ll give youa riddle about him; just 
thought of it: In their present positions what 
relation is Harte to Faye? You give it up, of 
course? Why, step-father. She is there and 
he is a step farther—see it? O Mrs. Harte! is 
it you? I thought it was Miss Linda, I do 
assure you. I sincerely regret—I apologize 
most humbly—I beg you to believe—” 

“You have gone too far this time, Mr. Ander- 
son,” she interrupted, with her black eyes full 
of angry tears; “but it is the last thing I can 
bear. I shall leave this house to-morrow.” 

“Oh! don’t!” he cried, in real distress. 
“Don’t go, | implore you. I will never forgive 
myself—” 

But she had disappeared. 

Niel Anderson was thoughtless and blunder- 
ing, but not bad-hearted. He felt that he had 
been a little too outrageous, and the only amende 
honorable he could think of was to go to Paul 
and make a full confession. This he did, and 
to his credit be,it said that he meekly bore all 
Mr. Harte had to say to him, which was neither 
short nor. mild. 

When he was alone again Paul paced his 
studio floor in deep thought, and looked about 
him regretfully. He hated to go, but he knew 
it was the only thing to do and it must be done 
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promptly. He locked away such things as he 
most valued, arranged all for a long absence, 
then wrote a note, and detaching a tiny silver 
feather charm from his watch-chain, inclosed it 
and confided the little package to Mrs. Allis. 

“T am going away for some weeks, maybe 
longer,” he said to his landlady. “You will 
air my rooms occasionally, if you please, and 
kindly give that—only a good bye word to 
Faye, with a little keepsake—to Mrs. Hart by 
nine o’clock to-morrow morning, because—” 
He paused a moment, then gave good Mrs. 
Allis a hasty sketch of what had passed. 

She expressed regret, said she would see to 
the rooms, and took the folded paper without 
making any promises. Of course, she carried it 
up-stairs at once, deeming it wiser not to wait 
until it was too late. 

It was a moonlit evening, and the houseful of 
boarders were enjoying it outside, some swing- 
ing in hammocks, some; wrapped in fleecy 
shawls, were pacing to and fro. Niel Anderson 
was touching his guitar strings 2 [espagnole, 
while his friend, Miss Linda, softly hummed 
“La Paloma.” 

A timid knock sounded at Paul’s door. 

“Come in!” he cried. 

But no one entered. -The knock was repeated. 

He strode impatiently toward the door, and 
threw it open with unnccessary vehemence. 

“T said come in!” he began, crossly, then sud- 
denly stopped, with his heart throbbing violently. 

Faye’s mamma, Faye’s pretty mamma, stood 
trembling on the threshold, with a moonbeam 
’ glinting over her bent bronze head and her lit- 
tle hands clasped pleadingly. 

“Mrs. Hart!” he exclaimed. “Pray enter. 
I will send for a light. Allow me to hand you 
achair. Faye is not ill or—or anything?” he 
added, vaguely, in wildest wonder as to what 
had brought her there. 
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“Never mind a light,” she said, nervously. 
“The fact is, I am not fit to be seen, I’ve been 
crying so. I only wanted to say that I am 
so sorry for—for everything, and to see you 
once more, to thank you for your goodness 
to my Faye, and—and, of course, to say good- 
bye.” 

Her voice shook, and he felt sure he saw a 
tear glistening on her cheek. How he would 
have liked to strangle that mischief-making 
Niel! 

What to reply he knew not, so he simply 
said, “Good-bye,” and held out his hand. 

She placed her own in it, and yielding to an 
uncontrollable impulse he bent down and kissed 
it, and did not let it go. 

“Pauline,” he said, “I love you. 
you because I love you.” 

Then, when she did not respond, he pressed 
the little, jeweled hand once more, and let it 
gently fall. She went away a step or two, hesi- 
tated, and half turned as if to speak. He 
sprang to her side, and bent low to catch her 
whispered words. 

“Ts that true—really? she asked. 

“Ts what true, my darling?” 

“That you leave me because—because—” 

“Because I love you? Yes, my love.” 

“ Then—could you not do that and stay ?” 

What need to give his answer? Who can 
doubt that he remained? 

Early the next morning Faye fed her pigeons 
and sang a little song. It was one of Jean 
-Ingelow’s that Paul had taught her, and he 
smiled happily as it floated up. Faye’s mamma 
heard it, too, and when they met that morning, 
Paul and Pauline, the whole air seemed ringing 
with the words that echoed through their own 
hearts: 

“ For all our life’s dear story, 
Give us love and give us peace.” 


I leave 


MRS. HOLLAND’S PUG. 
By Ipa Row.anp. 


was a sweet, sad face, framed in a widow’s 
cap, that smiled at Dr. Fenton from the 
window of a stylish coupé. The reader will 
not be surprised that the stately Doctor’s heart 
beat a little faster than its usual wont as he re- 
turned her smile of recognition with uncovered 
head. A moment later he frowned darkly, as 
he saw an object by her side and that she 
turned and looked upon it with evident tender- 
ness. 
“She is just like the rest, after all. I thought 


her beyond lavishing affection on a senseless 
dog, and, above all, a ridiculous pug. Bah!” 
and he gave himself a vigorous shake, “and I 
had very nearly made a fool of myself over 
her. I wonder if the dog is a new pet. I don’t 
remember seeing it when I called there.” 

Then his mind went back a year to the time 
when the Brennans first came to Hartford. 
They were wealthy people, with three stylish 
daughters beside the one who was a widow. 
The three girls were soon launched in society, 
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and, being able to entertain handsomely, were 
quite popular. 

Dr. Fenton called frequently, and when he 
inquired for Mrs. Holland, her sister, Grace, 
had said : 

“ Poor Madeline has had a sad history. You 
must not expect to see her when you call; she 
dislikes meeting strangers.” 

Being a man who usually got what he wanted 
when he made up his mind to it, he had con- 
trived, in spite of the gentle widow’s aversion 
to company, to become quite well acquainted 
with her before the year was over, and, being 
strangely attracted by her sad face, become 
unreasonably jealous when he saw her with the 
dog, and he grudged the animal his influence 
as he saw that she looked brighter and happier 
than he had ever seen her. It was nearly a 
week afier this before he called at the Brennan 
mansion. Shouts of laughter greeted him as 
he entered. Grace met him at the parlor door 
and pointed at the middle of the floor, where, 
surrounded by an admiring crowd, was the pug, 
one ear cocked up and the other hanging in a 
manner that made him look very comical. 

“We are trying to make him sing,” ex- 
claimed Grace, “and the little wretch just sits 
there rolling his eyes around and waiting for 
Madeline.” 

“ A new pet, I presume,” said the Doctor, try- 
ing to look interested, as he saw it was expected 
of him. 

“Oh! no; we left poor Pedro in New York, but 
Madeline fretted so about him papa sent for 
him last week. You see, he belonged to—” 

Just then the door opened, Madeline entered, 
and the subject was dropped. 

“Belonged, no doubt, to the dear departed,” 
thought he, and this did not make him feel any 
more like admiring the animal, who, after much 
deliberation, had decided that he would like to 
make his acquaintance, and stood gazing in his 
face with his great round eyes and wagging his 
tail. 

“Come, Pedro,” said the musical voice of his 
mistress, and he bounded out of the room after 
her. 

“You don’t like dogs,” said Grace, who had 
been watching him. 

“No, not that kind of a dog, and, I must con- 
fess, it always disgusts me to see so much affec- 
tion wasted when it could be better employed. 
My practice takes me much among the poor, 
and there is many a child in this little town 
who would be glad of the care bestowed upon 
that dog. I have a case now, a delicate little 
girl, who will die unless taken from her miser- 
able surroundings. You must excuse me for 
telling you all this. You, who are so tenderly 
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sheltered, know but little of the misery I see 
on my daily rounds.” 

Grace and he were talking in low tones a 
little apart from the rest, and as he paused he 
noticed tears in the girl’s eves. 

“T would like to do something for the child 
you speak of. I could not bring her here for 
some reasons-—” then she seemed about to say 
more, when the others joined them. 

It was a month after this when, one day, he 
was going through an obscure part of the town, 
he saw Grace and Lulu Brennan hurrying along 
and looking about with anxious faces. He 
reined his horse and called: 

“Lost, young ladies? if so, I will turn around 
and drive you home.” 

“No, we are looking for Pedro. He disap- 
peared yesterday, and Madeline is quite hys- 
terical over it. Have you heard of him, Doc- 
tor?” asked Lulu. 

“T am afraid he has been stolen,” said Grace, 
sadly, as he assured them he knew nothing of 
the animal. “I dread to go home and tell her. 
It seems like such a bad omen. You know he 
belonged to—” 

Here the Doctor’s horse became restive and 
he heard no more. 

“Confound that dog!” he muttered; “I hope 
he is stolen. I have hardly had a smile from 
Mrs. Holland since he arrived. The worst part 
of it is to think that I, Hugh Fenton, in the 
ful] possession of my senses, should be in love 
with a woman who is hysterical over the loss of 
apug.” Here he stopped before an old tene- 
ment house, and, mounting to the fourth floor, 
tapped on a door, which was opened by a ragged 
urchin of ten years. 

“ How is the little sister to-day ?” 

“ Better, sir,” said the lad. “I found a little 
dog the other day, and it cheers her up 80, you 
can’t think.” 

The Doctor entered the dingy room, and there, 
in an old rocking-chair, wrapped in a faded, 
ragged quilt, sat a beautiful child of four years, 
pale and wasted by sickness ; but her large eyes 
were brighter than he ever saw them before, 
and in her arms was Pedro, who seemed very 
much at home. 

“ T didn’t steal him, sir,” stammered the boy, 
in reply to a sharp look from Dr. Fenton. 
“He was lost, I guess, and I thought I’d bring 
him home for Sis to play with till I found where 
he belonged. He must belong to a little girl, he 
is so fond of her already. She calls him the 
funniest name. Tell the Doctor, Sis, doggie’s 
name.” 

“Pedro,” said the child, hiding her face 
against the animal. 

“He is the doggie Sis dreamed about,” the 
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boy said, passing his hand over her brow with 
a troubled look. 

The Doctor started as she spoke the dog’s 
name, then he thought it might be possible that 
she had seen another dog bearing the same 
name. He had taken a deep interest in this 
little waif, and had promised the mother, a 
poor, hard-working woman, that he would find 
some family who would adopt her. It was no 
unusual thing for him to see just such fragile, 
deiicate children, who looked as if born to the 
purple, in these lowly homes. To day, as he 
looked at the child’s troubled face, he felt un- 
easy. 

“ Where is your mother, Ben ?”’ 

“She is out, sir, and won’t be home till dark.” 

Checking his desire to question the lad, he 
gave the child a powder, cautioning them to be 
careful of the dog, and hurried away. He did 
not visit any more patients that afternoon, but 
drove directly to Mr. Brennan’s, where he had 
the good fortune to overtake the girls, who 
were just entering the gate. 

They talked with him a few moments; then 
he asked Grace if she could go with him then 
to visit the little patient he had told her about. 

Grace was quick at reading faces, and some- 
thing in his made her decide at once to go. 
She was a sensible girl, and was well aware 
that his interest was centered, not upon her, but 
her sister, and was willing to help him. 

Turning into a quiet street, and driving 
slowly that he might have a better opportunity 
to talk, he said: 

“ You have started to tell me several times to 
whom Pedro belonged. Would you mind tell- 
ing me now? Believe me, I have an object in 
asking.” 

“ He was the pet of her little daughter, whom 
she idolized—she lost her a year ago.” 

“ By death?” he turned his face away as he 
awaited her answer. 

“Dr. Fenton,” she cried, “you have some- 
thing to tell me.” She was trembling violently. 

“Pray, calm yourself, Miss Brennan. Re- 
member I am in ignorance of your sister’s 
history. You have told me that it was a sad 
one, and I have dared to hope that I might 
make her life brighter.” 

“Her little girl was stolen,” said Grace, 
“stolen by the wretch who had made her mis- 
erable for five years by his cruelty and drunken- 
ness. Madeline married young, and we all 
thought well, although I think papa knew that 
Mr. Holland was considered a fast young man; 
but he was handsome, and she loved him, and 
so they let her have her way. He took her 
away from New York, and she was too proud to 
let us know what she suffered. We never saw 
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her after her marriage until she came to usa 
year ago, broken-hearted. He had turned her 
out of the house at midnight, and when with 
her child she found a shelter with some friends, 
and refused to return to him, he revenged him- 
self by taking little May. The law would have 
given her the child; but he covered his tracks 
so well that although we spent time and money 
freely, we could discover no trace of him. For 
six months it seemed as though Madeline would 
lose her mind; that was when we first came 
here. Papa thought change of scene might be 
better for her. Then she received word that 
the child was dead, and soon after Mr. Holland 
was killed in some Western town. We had 
proof of his death; but little May I believe to 
be living. Where she is and who is caring for 
the poor darling. God only knows. I do not 
dare to speak to Madeline about it. It is much 
better for her to believe her dead. The detec- 
tives are trying to find some trace of her—and 
write to papa occasionally—but they have dis- 
covered nothing. It may seem heartless to you 
for us to have been so gay when Madeline was 
unhappy; but we never saw little May, and it 
seemed the only chance to save my sister’s 
reason to let her think the child dead and the 
past but a dream.” 

“T am thankful you have told me this,” said 
her companion, gravely. “1 may be able to 
help you. I can at least take you where you will 
find the dog. Strange to say, he is with the 
child I told you about, and, stranger still, 
although I cannot understand where she can 
have seen him before, she calls him by his 
name.” 

Grace grasped his hand tightly. 

“Dv you think—oh! could it be possible ”— 
she exclaimed. 

He smiled, reassuringly. 

“T hope so, but we must be careful. This 
woman calls this child her own—and it may be 
true. Do you think you would know her— 
little May ?” 

“T think so, from her picture.” 

They were at the top of the last flight of 
stairs in the old building, when they were met 
by Pedro, barking fiercely. 

He changed to a whine of delight as he rec- 
ognized Grace, dancing and leaping around her 
as only a delighted dog can dance, then rushed 
back into the room, where they found him with 
the child, who clasped him closer as she saw the 
stranger. 

The Doctor did not look at his companion for 
several minutes. He placed a chair for her 
near the child, and talked with the little one. 

She seemed to remember nothing but the 
dog’s name, although she knit her brews and 
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looked around with the puzzled look he had 
seen before. As she did this, Grace grasped his 
arm. 

“That look—don’t you see they are Made- 
line’s eyes? Ah! my little darling, come with 
me to your mother, whose heart is breaking for 

ou.” 

“Hush! you will frighten her,” spoke the 
Doctor. “Remember, she is very weak. If 
you will remain with her I will go and find 
Ben’s mother, and discover all I can. But you 
must not excite her.” 

He was gone an hour, and returned with a 
happy face. 

“You can indeed rejoice, Miss Brennan. It 
is little May. Her father left her with Mrs. 
Cramer, agreeing to pay her board. She never 
heard from him but once, and although her hus- 
band’s death left her penniless, she has kept 
and cared for the child ag well as she could. 
She is a very ignorant but kind-hearted woman, 
and is rejoiced that the little one can be restored 
to the mother.” 

Grace had wrapped her shawl around her 
new-found treasure, who was asleep, and was 
anxious to start at once. 

“ Have you thought of the shock it will be to 
Mrs. Holland? She must be prepared for it, and 
it would be best for her not to see her until we 
can have her dressed as she was when she saw 
her last.” 
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But “the plans of mice and men gang aft 
aglee,” and as they were discussing the beg 
plan to adopt, Ben, who had disappeared when 
they first entered, came bounding into the room, 
followed by a lady. 

“ Here’s the dog, ma’am, and I’ve been awful 
good to him—” He stopped aghast as he saw 
the group before him, and Grace, who had little 
May in her arms, cried out with alarm. 

It was Madeline. 

Lengthy explanations might have been made 
to break the news tenderly if Pedro had not at 
this moment rushed forward with a shrill bark. 
The child awoke, raised her head with its tan- 
gled curls, and looked around with wondering, 
troubled gaze. Her eyes rested on Madeline’s 
face, and the look changed to one of intelli- 
gence and intense delight. 

“Mamma! mamma!” and she reached forth 
her little, wasted arms. Like a flash, the whole 
seemed to be revealed to the happy mother, who 
clasped her close to her heart, At last—at 
last. 

As it was all the Doctor’s doings, it was no 
more than right that Madeline should marry 
him, you say? We say it was the dog who 
brought it all about, and predict that in the 
happy home the Doctor is making for his wife 
Pedro will be an honored member, tenderly 
cherished and cared for in his old age. 


BY ACCIDENT ONLY. 
A ROMANCE OF THE NEW ENGLAND HILLS. 


By H. 8. ATWATER. 


CHAPTER II. 
LD Mr. Elinswood complained much through 
the summer, and Theodore marveled to see 
Judith hovering over her father with a delicious 
tenderness in touch and tone, anxiously endeav- 
oring to comfort and help him as well as she 
could. 

The old gentleman’s life seemed but a pas- 
sive one amid the bustle of the farm-house, 
and his energy to have become entirely merged 
in that of his wife, who managed everything in 
her own way. There he sat, day by day, wait- 
ing, as for his release, or going about his daily 
routine with the sad patience that is Born of 
long endurance. Theodore’s heart went out in 
pity to the old man, and many a long ride and 
ramble did they take together over the rough 
roads and pine-clad hills. 

Away from the influence of his wife, Mr. 
Elmswood appeared a different man; then, as 





touched by some grand or beautiful scene, a 
faint echo of old enthusiasm lighted up his 
faded eye and strengthened his quivering tones, 
as he would recall bits of old Latin or Greek 
poetry appropriate to the occasion; for this 
broken old man was a graduate of New 
Hampshire’s college, and had been the Vale- 
dictorian of his class. In him Theodore found 
congeniality of taste and sympathy where he 
had least expected it, and the artistic taste of 
the elder man created a bond between them 
that bound him closely to his step-father. 
Theodore Brent had chosen Art for his gog- 
dess, and well had he worshiped at her shrine. 
This choice had been a bitter cross to his 
mother, who could not understand his “va- 
garies,” as she was pleased to term it, and who 
gave no sign of having become reconciled to it, 
until his pronounced success left her no room for 
further displeasure. 
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One cool day the latter part of August, Theo- 
dore, with a light lunch in his pocket, started 
for a long ramble, and soon leaving the little 
village behind him, entered a piece of pine- 
woods. Hesauntered slowly along, charmed with 
the cool, spicy breeze, which came to him 
- ladened with the odor of pine and sweet-fern, 
and watching the flickering shadows made by 
the almost-hidden sun on the soft carpet of pine- 
needles over which he trod. A short distance 
below him this woodland path terminated on 
the border of a small lake, of which he could 
occasionally catch a glimpse, shimmering 
through the boughs of the great trees, many 
of them of half a century’s growth. Leaving 
the lake, the ground rose abruptly in a steep 
hillside, which appeared to be principally com- 
posed of huge boulders of granite thrown to- 
gether by a revulsion of nature; pine clad they 
were, and formed many a little grotto, whose 
threshold, draped with ferns and creeping- 
plants, was kissed by the waters of the limpid 
lake. Cyclopean strength had been expended 
here, and Theodore could not rid himself of 
the thought that, ages ago, when the world was 
young, this wild place had been the playground 
of giants. Filled with the beauty and solitude 
of this deep wood scene, he removed his hat 
and prepared to seat himself upon an old lichen- 
covered stone, when the sounds of a woman’s 
voice broke upon his ear, and he paused to 
listen. 

“Oh! I cannot make it right! I cannot make 
it right!” came to him in sorrowful and impa- 
tient tones. “I know how it should be, but I 
cannot make it so.” 

He thought he recognized the voice, and 
drew nearer the place from whence it proceeded. 
A curious scene met hiseye. His fewsteps had 
brought him to one of the small grottoes before 
mentioned, and peering through a crevice, he 
beheld Judith, the tears streaming down her 
face, her hands clasped, and half kneeling be- 
fore a life-sized bust of clay. Much to his 
surprise, he recognized in the roughly modeled 
head the familiar features of Mr. Elmswood. 
The whole truth flashed upon his mind like a 
revelation. To this, then, was owing Judith’s 
mysterious absences, and a sense of the injustice 
done the proud girl rose uppermost in his mind, 
the noble striving of the artist soul appealed 
most powerfully to his kindred spirit, and an 
undefined and warmer feeling of interest and 
sympathy took possession of his heart. 

“Poor Judith! wild, proud, loving artist! 
have I at last found you as you are!” he ex- 
claimed, impulsively swinging himself around 
the sharp corner of the rock; and seizing her 
rude instrument, he produced, by a few masterly 
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touches, the effect for which she had labored so 
long and so painfully. 

Keenly she gazed upon his work; her color 
went and came, she breathed quickly, and, as 
he finished and stepped back to survey the bust, 
she suddenly broke forth: 

“ And you can do this and I could not ?—you, 
a stranger, know how to create my heart’s de- 
sire, which I—I who love him as you could 
never even dream of, cannot do, work as I may, 
No, no; you are her son, and that shall never 
be,” and, with one quick sweep of her arm, the 
model lay on the ground in a shapeless, broken 
mass. 

“What have you done, girl?” he almost 
shouted, roughly grasping her hand; “do you 
know that through your own violent act you 
liave marred the genius God has given you? 
O Judith!” he said, sadly and quietly, releasing 
her, “why cannot we be friends? Child, I 
could help you so much if you would but let 
me.” 

“ You help me,” came from Judith’s quiver- 
ing lips; “no—you, a man, with the blood of 
that woman in your veins, help my father’s 
daughter? Never. Leave me before I tell you 
how I hate her. I would sooner die than take 
help from you;” and turning her back, she gath- 
ered up slowly the broken fragments one by 
one. 

Deeply wounded, and feeling that Judith’s 
words contained a germ of bitter truth, Theo- 
dore sadly said: 

“Judith, do not visit so severely the sins of 
the parent on the child. Will you not believe 
me that I understand and appreciate your posi- 
tion better than I dare say? Will you not 
believe that I would gladly make your life 
more tolerable to you and open a path for the 
genius you possess to make its influence felt?” 

Still Judith did not turn, and only a gesture 
of denial and dismissal was accorded him. He 
waited a few moments with a pained look in his 
face, then slowly withdrew, leaving Judith 
alone. Down she sat in the midst of her ruins 
and thought it all out. Tenderly she tonched 
her broken fragments, as though loath to part 
from them, and finally, as though unknowing 
what she did, pressed one of them passionately 
to her lips. She started and flung it violently 
from her far into the lake, as if the inanimate 
thing had stung her. It was the fragment that 
bore the traces of Theodore’s handiwork. 

“No,” she angrily muttered, “his words are 
fair enough, but no one who shares her blood 
can be good. No—never, never will I be his 
friend! no, never, never will I trust him!” and 
fast to this resolution did Judith hold. 

Day by day glided away, and old Mr. Elms- 
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wood grew more and more infirm; never com- 
plaining, but quietly patient, he awaited the 
dread summons—to him only a welcome call. 
Judith watched her father with growing misery, 
and the unspoken wretchedness in her face 
caused many a pang of trouble to Theodore’s 
kind heart. Kind? Wasit kindness that caused 
him to watch this strange, solitary girl so 
closely, to know by heart every changing ex- 
pression of her countenance, that urged him, 
with a deep yearning. to take her untutored, 
loving, fiery nature to his strong heart and 
make life for her what it should be to one so 
young. He did not dare to analyze his feelings ; 
he would not admit to himself what they were; 
he carefully abstained from even “looking 
through a glass darkly,” contenting himself 
with watchfully lightening her cares and tend- 
ing her father as though he was his own son. 

Thus it came that his rambles were circum- 
scribed, and the farm saw more of him than 
ever. Indeed, there was but little to interest 
him in the country at this time. The fierce 
sun of the summer, unmitigated by grateful 
showers, had done its work of destruction, and 
far and wide the eye found no relief from burnt 
and barren fields and forests, whose leaves were 
withered and dropping dead before their time. 
Forest fires were raging in many parts of the 
country, and far to the north the great Destroyer 
had left his trail in blackened stumps and ruined 
homesteads. Even now the fiery monster crept 
nearer and nearer, and the air became thicker 
and more smoky day by day. 

Judith passed much of her time within doors, 
where Theodore could not discover, but there 
was not a changing tone in her father’s voice 
that did not bring her responsive to his side; 
but with no look for Theodore, no recognition, 
except that he occasionally caught her eyes 
gratefully scanning him as he tenderly assisted 
the old gentleman. At such times she quickly 
turned her head, the color flooding cheek and 
neck, and with a look of annoyance in her face. 

Mother Goodman stopped at the farm-house 
now and then to inquire for the old gentleman, 
always leaving Judith with brighter eyes and 
happier face, who in this time of universal dis- 
tress had proved herself a veritable mother of 
mercy to all the surrounding neighborhood. 

Midnight often found her plodding wearily 
homeward after a hard day’s work, ministering 
to the hurts of one and helping another to re- 
move his family.and household effects to a place 
of safety. Her spare moments were employed 
in gathering the herbs from which she made 
her simples, and such was the knowledge she 
possessed in this respect that rarely did her 
remedies fail in their effect. 
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One night the Elmswood family were aroused 
by the sudden and serious illness of Mr. Elms- 
wood, and the presence of a physician was found 
to be imperative. Abel, the farm-hand, had 
gone to Whitefield, and would not return until 
the next day, and Theodore quickly volunteered 
his services; but here a great obstacle arose in 
his limited knowledge of the country. As they 
were discussing this, Judith, who had entered 
the room unobserved and overheard the conver- 
sation, quietly laid her hand on his arm, say- 
ing: 

“T will go with you and show you the road; 
I should know it if I were blind.” 

“ You, Judith,” said Theodore, remonstrance 
in his tones, joy in his heart. 

“Yes, why not? there is no time to lose,” and 
without another word she left the room, re 
turning in a few moments ready to accompany 
him. 

There was indeed no time to lose, as was but 
too plainly indicated by Mr. Elmswood’s moans 
of pain, and in another fifteen minutes Judith 
and Theodore, seated in the old-fashioned, two- 
wheeled chaise, proceeded on their errand of 
mercy. 

Judith, in her corner, shrank into the 
smallest possible space, and vouchsafed only an 
occasional word of guidance to Theodore. On 
his side, a tumult of conflicting emotions filled 
his heart. Could it be, he argued with himself, 
that he loved this strange girl? if he did not, 
then why this exultant happiness, as he realized 
her presence at his side, so close—so close that 
her dress swept his feet. "Whence, indeed, this 
irresistible desire, that rapidly was overcoming 
all other considerations to fold her to his warm 
heart and kindle a like feeling in her own? 
Words arose to his lips in spite of his stern re- 
pression, and in fear lest his want of self-pos- 
session should ruin in a moment all hopes of 
future happiness, he applied himself assiduously 
to his old gray horse, who, under his persistent 
urging, accomplished the journey of three miles, 
which lay between the farm and the doctor’s 
house, in an unheard-of time. 

The good doctor, an old friend of Mr. Elms- 
wood, was easily aroused. He heard with 
grave concern Judith’s account, looking anx- 
ivusly at her pale face, in which the total ab- 
sence of color made her eyes look larger and 
darker than ever. 

“My dear child,” he said to her, “stay here 
to-night, and I will ride back with Mr. Brent. 
You are worn out and look sick, and besides, 
the country is really not safe at this time, 
because of the fires.” 

“ No, no, thank you, sir,” she replied. “ I could 
not stay here, and my father suffering there,” 











pointing in the direction of the farm. “We, Mr. 
Brent and I, will go back at once, and you will 
follow as soon as possible.” 

“T see how it is,” said the kind old man, 
wrapping her in a warm shawl, “the night is 
frosty, and you are shivering ;” and so she was, 
but more through excitement than cold. 

Theodore clambered back into the chaise, 
and the old horse’s head was turned toward 
home. 

Judith still maintained her silence, but Theo- 
dore could feel her trembling like a leaf at his 
side; presently he heard half-stifled sobs, and 
the sound completely overthrew his small rem- 
nant of self control ; ‘“ Poor Judith, poor daugh- 
ter,” was all he said, in tones of deep feeling, 
laying his hand on hers. It was not withdrawn, 
but closed tightly beneath his, as though she 
struggled with all her might to repress her feel- 
ings. Suddenly she recovered herself, and turn- 
ing to him, said, in a choking voice: 

“ Theodore—Mr. Brent—I must tell you how 
grateful, grateful I am for your kindness to him. 
I can never repay you;” and the voice sank 
until nearly inaudible; “ but you will not find 
me ungrateful, believe me;’ she broke down 
entirely, and buried her face in her hands, sob- 
bing bitterly. 


“T swear you never shall have cause to re- 
pent your kind words,” he broke forth, impetu- 


ously, “O Judith! dear, will you not give 
me the right to make life happier for you, to 
smooth your path, to find scope for your genius ?” 

Judith drew away from him, but he went on, 
without waiting for a reply. 

“ f love you, dear, I love you; you have torn 
my heart in half many times—you have planted 
many a thorn when I have not deserved them— 
but I would willingly lose my life’s blood if you 
would give me but one loving word, one little 
caress with these slender fingers.” 

Judith had grown strangely calm and quiet, 
and, releasing her hand, she said, in accents cold 
as ice itself: 

“ Theodore, you have ever been kind to him 
and to me. I have treated you shamefully 
many times, and for that I beg your pardon, 
but I cannot forget that you are her son, you 
have her blood in your veins; no—I can never 
trust you, no—never !” 

“What can I say, what can I do, to change 
your feeling in this matter? Say, Judith, that 
you will give me the chance to earn your good 
opinion, your confidence. I would serve for 
you, as Jacob served for Rachel, could I have 
but a glimpse of hope to cheer me on my path.” 

“Hush ! Theodore, we will not speak of what 
cannot be, but I will try to be your friend, 
nevertheless. But look!’ she excitedly ex- 
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claimed, grasping his arm, and pointing directly 
in front of them to a lurid glare in the sky, 
Ahead, about half a mile, the road led through 
a thick wood, whose tall trees, enveloped in 
flames, must have been burning a considerable 
time. The fire, apparently, had not yet crossed 
the road, but kept on the left-hand side. 

“Oh! I wish we had gone back the way we 
came,” said Judith to herself; and Theodore, 
looking at her, hesitated as to what he should 
do. 

“We will try it,” she replied to his question- 
ing look; “we shall reach home half an hour 
sooner, and the fire has only touched one side 
of the road as yet.” 

“As you say, Judith; I will go to the very 
jaws of death, if needs be, with you,” and 
whipping up the old horse, they pursued their 
way. 

The old gray apparently did not agree with 
the decision of his driver, for he required a 
great deal of urging and persuasion to continue 
his journey ; and as they entered the forest and 
he sniffed the smoke-ladened air, he stopped 
short and refused to go farther. 

“What is to be done, now, Judith?” said 
Theodore, jumping out and attempting to lead 
the animal. For a short distance this plan suc- 
ceeded, but again the old horse stopped, and not 
only refused to proceed, but pranced and reared, 
threatening to overturn the chaise, and proving 
that, in spite of his eighteen years, he still 
possessed a will of his own. Judith, watching 
her opportunity, sprang from the vehicle, hur- 
riedly saying: 

“Let him go; he will find his way home, and 
we can try to proceed on foot.” 

“Judith, do you know what you are doing? 
You shall not imperil your life in this way.” 
And truly, Theodore had reason for his words. 
On the left-hand side the whole forest seemed 
one mass of flames, the intolerable heat of 
which was almost impossible to bear. The 
air, thick with smoke, burnt leaves, and cinders, 
resounded at intervals with the thunder of fall- 
ing trees and crash of burning branches. 

In spite of his words, Judith pressed forward, 
when he seized her by the arm to hold her 
back. 

“Coward!” she turned on him, “let me go!” 

He grew white to the lips, but held fast her 
arm. 

Her eyes gleamed with excitement, and, with 
an unnatural strength, she wrenched herself 
away from him and plunged recklessly forward. 

With a few rapid steps Theodore overtook 
her. “So be it, Judith, Sooner share death 
together than live without you.” He seemed 
to have caught her wild excitement, and, seiz- 
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ing her hand, together they hurried into the 
very heart of the burning forest. 

For some distance they managed to traverse 
their dangerous path without any great diffi- 
culty, albeit much troubled by the thick smoke, 
when suddenly, with a cry of despair, Theodore 
stopped short. Directly in front of them lay a 
barricade formed of two giant trees, which had 
fallen, and were flinging great flames into the 
air, effectually barring further progress, and 
forming a bridge over which the fire had 
reached the other side of the road, all in ad- 
vance being one mass of brilliant flames. 

“We must retrace our steps at once or our 
retreat will be entirely cut of,” spoke Theodore, 
hurriedly ; and back on their tracks they flew, 
like two hunted things. 

Faster and faster crept the great monster, 
from bough to bough he swept, wrapping each 
tall tree and lowly bush in his fell embrace, 
closing in the fugitives on every side and cover- 
ing them with his stifling breath, until their 
own came in short, quick pants. 

Suddenly Judith stopped and looked around 
with a bewildered air. 

“ Where are we ?” she exclaimed—‘“I cannot 
tell—all has gone—all is strange; I know not 
how or where to turn; we are lost! we are 
lost 

“Hush! Judith, dear, calm yourself, and try 
to think.” Theodore’s voice fell cool and col- 
lected on her ear. 

For an instant she closely scanned the 
path on every side, then sadly shook her 
head. 

“No, I cannot tell what direction we should 
take, and oh!”—in shuddering tones—“ it is I 
who have brought you here to meet your death. 
Go, go,” excitedly pushing him from her, “ go, 
save yourself! I am not worth such a life as 
yours,”’ 

“Leave you, Judith! My senses must indeed 
forsake me before I should even dream of such a 
thing.” 

But as he spoke, the spark of hope went out 
in his bosom, as he saw how in these few mo- 
ments the band of fire had steadily encircled 
them. 

“IT see it in your face,” she said, turning to him; 
“yes, we must die! Theodore, forgive me, for we 
must die. Yes,” she wildly broke out, “I have 
killed you, and I love you; I have loved you for 
many days, and hated myself with bitter scorn 
for it, but all the while the flame burned fiercer 
in my heart. Yes. I love you, and I have 
killed you!” and the tears fell fast from be- 
tween her fingers, clasped closely over her 
eyes. 

“Thank God! O Judith! thank God! even 


though we die, that you have given me this 
happiness. Truly, is not death now sweeter 
than life as it was. O Judith! my wild bird, 
have I at last caged you ?” he spoke, ecstatically, 
with a terrible death staring them in the face, 
but with his whole world in his arms. Little 
cared he now; time had passed, eternity had 
begun, and Judith was with him through that 
eternity. 

Suddenly a sharp, quick voice broke on their 
ears, 

“Good God! Judith and Mr. Brent! whatdo 
you standing there and the fire almost upon 
you?’ and looking up they beheld Mother 
Goodman peering over the edge of a steep bank. 
“Are ye mad?” she continued; “quick, wrap 
Judith in her shawl and follow me.” 

Theodore caught the slight girl in his arms, 
and with Mother Goodman’s help they were 
soon at her side. 

“Follow me,” she curtly said, striding off at 
a rapid pace. Through tortuous paths, known 
only to herself, she led them, and after a pain- 
ful, weary walk of half an hour they stopped 
in front of her cottage, and she flung open the 
door, silently motioning them to enter. Judith 
sank exhausted into a chair, and Theodore, 
hardly knowing what he did, seized her hands, 
imprinting on them kiss after kiss unchecked. 
At length she started up, exclaiming that she 
must go at once to her father, when the old 
woman, who had been watching them intently, 
passed behind Judith and laid her hand on her 
shoulder. 

“Child,” she said, in unsteady accents, “I 
have something to tell you.” 

“And that is,” breathlessly spoke Judith, 
without turning her head and appearing to 
gather herself together as if to meet a blow, 
“and that is—” 

“He is dead,” the old woman replied, in sad 
and solemn tones; “yea, he has gone in the 
morning watch, gone at last to his kingdom, 
whose peace shall be without end.” 

“© my father! my father!” burst from Judith 
in agonized tones, “you have left me alone in 
this hard world.” , 

“Poor child, poor child,” murmured Mother 
Goodman, drawing the girl to her rough bosom, 
and on this faithful heart Judith sobbed out the 
first bitterness of her grief. As her sobs grew 
quieter, Mother Goodman beckoned to Theo- 
dore, who, with tears in his eyes, of which he 
was not ashamed, stood at the little window, 
watching the dim day as its light struggled 
through heavy sheets of welcome rain. 

He obeyed the old woman’s beckoning ges- 
ture, and opening wide his arms to Judith, she 
timidly and gently crept to him and was, in- 





folded in their faithful, loving embrace. Close 
to that warm heart, Judith felt that though the 
wintry blasts of sorrow should beat upon her, 
though lonely and desolate through the loss of 
her beloved, yet she had reached a haven of 
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rest, a harbor in which her love, securely an- 
chored, need fear no storm or change. 

By accident only had these two spirits been 
brought together, but henceforth they twain 
were to be one flesh, now and for all time. 


THE END. 


THE DEADLEIGH SWEEP. 


NE of the most delightful of old Essex 
towns is Deadleigh, in the shallow valley 
of the Stour. It consists of one broad street of 
old houses, some plaster and timber, with acute 
gables toward the street, and odd bay windows, 
snuggeries to sit in, thrust out at the corners, 
and of brick mansions érected between the 
reigns of Queen Anne and George [V—none 
later; of a stone church with stately tower, 
dignified, incrusted with mural tablets telling 
of a past when Deadleigh was a place where 
family and fashion congregated; of an assem- 
bly-room with Doric portico, now turned into a 
furniture dealer’s lumber-room; and of a red 
brick grammar school, with molded brick pedi- 
ments and cornices and windows, most pictur- 
esque, and a cricket-ground behind shadowed 
by giant elms as ancient as the ancient school. 
A little way outside of Deadleigh stands a 
fine mansion of red brick, two hundred years 
old; it has a tiled roof of the color of roast 
coffee; brick and tile are stained, softened in 
tone, and mottled with yellow and gray lichens; 
and the house is large; it consists of a main 
body with two wings. The wings continue the 
same range of tall windows, and are in the same 
axis. The roofs are, however, a little lower 
than that of the central block, which appa- 
rently contains the state apartments. This cen- 
tral block has one enormous stack of chimneys, 
also of red brick, and, capriciously, the gilly- 
flower seed, blown by the winds from the gar- 
den, has taken root in the interstices between 
the bricks, and the old chimney-stack is gar- 
landed with yellow and brown wall-flowers. 
There are chimney-stacks, inferior in size to 
the wings, but no flowers wreath them. The 
reason, no doubt, is that these latter chimneys 
are used, and get too hot for roots to live in 
them, whereas the central block of chimney 
never gives forth smoke. 

The mansion stands wel] back from the road, 
with a lawn before it and yew-trees banking 
each side. On the side of the house away from 
the road are the gardens, that stretch down to 
the river. Access to the place is obtained 
through a noble pair of hammered iron gates 
or through a side wicket. 


The house had been unoccupied for a number 
of years except by a widow and her daughter, 
who tenanted one wing. The proprietor lived 
in London—Deadleigh was too dull for his taste, 
and Deadleigh was also too dull to induce those 
gentlefolk seeking houses to settle there and 
rent the mansion. 

The widow who lived in part of the house 
was a person highly respected in Deadleigh. 
Her husband had been a surgeon, in practice 
there. On his death she was left with so little 
means that a subscription was raised in the 
neighborhood, which reached a thousand pounds, 
and this was invested for her. She lived on the 
interest very quietly and rent-free, for she was 
allowed by the owner of the mansion to occupy 
one wing on condition that she kept the rest of 
the house in order, lighted fires in the winter, 
opened windows in summer, had the carpets 
shaken occasionally, and the window frames 
painted periodically. 

Mrs. White was well housed at no cost, and 
she and her daughter Mabel had not only the 
run of the mansion, but also the grapes from 
the vinery and the vegetables from the garden 
and the fruit from the orchard, as much as they 
needed ; and all they did not want they sold, 
and from the receipts paid the gardener and 
accounted to the owner for the rest. 

At last, to the alarm and grief of Mrs. White, 
the proprietor died, and, consequent on his 
death, the house was sold, and purchased by 
Mr Corder, of Birmingham. 

Mr. Corder was, or rather had been, a button 
manufacturer; not a maker of all kinds of but- 
tons, but a specialist—a manufacturer of smoked 
mother-of-pearl buttons. 

For many years Mr. Corder had done badly 
in business; there had been no demand for 
smoked mother-of pearl. Corduroy was only 
worn by cheap-jacks and velveteen by game- 
keepers, and smoked mother-of-pearl buttons go 
with corduroy and velveteen by inherent fitness. 
Now the cheap-jacks are dwindling in numbers, 
and the gamekeepers are not many, conse- 
quently the market for smoked mother-of-pearl 
buttons was sluggish, till by a freak of fashion 
a rage for wearing velveteen came over the 
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English people. The gentlemen wore velve- 
teen jackets and the ladies velveteen gowns and 
bodies. With the velveteen came in smoked 
mother-of-pearl, as a matter of course. The 
demand for buttons of this sort was great, and 
the factory was engaged night and day in turn- 
ing them out, of all hues of smokiness, and all 
sheeny lustres. Mr. Corder rapidly realized a 
fortune, sold his business at the proper moment 
before the fashion declined, and was now clear 
of business and with a very handsome compe- 
tence safely invested. 

He had an only son, Mr. Charles Corder, a 
young gentleman of one-and-twenty, good-look- 
ing, better educated than his father, and very 
idle. Mr. Corder’s great ambition was to have 
his son accepted by society as a real member of 
the order which stands supreme above trade. 
So Mr. Corder moved from Mid-England to 
Essex, away from where his antecedents were 
known, and bought the mansion-house of Dead- 
leigh, with the intention of settling there and 
getting his son married into one of the aristo- 
cratic families of the neighborhood. 

Mr. Corder had paid Deadleigh a flying visit 
to look at the house and learn something of the 
neighborhood before he bought the place. 
When he came there on the completion of the 
purchase he was accompanied by his son. He 
put up for a few days at the “ Rose and Crown,” 
till he could see that all was ready for his re- 
ception at the house. He had engaged servants, 
bought a carriage and horses, and hoped in 
&@ month to be comfortably established in 
“The Yews,” as his mansion was called. He 
had purchased the place with its furniture, 
pictures, and conservatories. The furniture was 
old-fashioned and poor, and the pictures of no 
value. When the local solicitor, who had acted 
as agent for the late owner, handed over the 
keys to Mr. Corder, the latter said: 

“The house is not in first-rate order. Tl 
have to do a lot to it.” 

“You see, sir,” said the lawyer, “it has not 
been occupied for a long time.” 

“Now that is amazing,” observed Mr. Cor- 


der; “a large house, and commodious, one 
would have supposed it might have let for at 


least a hundred a year.” 

“There were drawbacks.” 

“ What drawbacks ?” 

“Well, you see, in the first place, Deadleigh 
is some distance from the railway.” 

“ But folks as would take ‘The Yews’ would 
keep a carriage ; so that don’t count.” 

“Then it is far from London.” 

“Not so far as Westmoreland or Cornwall ; 
and houses let there.” 
“ There is no shooting.” 
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“Every one don’t shoot. I don’t shoot.” 

“Then,” began the lawyer, and hesitated, 
and added tamely, “there may be other things.” 

“ What other things?” 

“Oh! nothing, nothing,” said the solicitor, 
looking uncomfortable. 

“Pll tell you what,” said Mr. Corder, not 
observing his uneasiness. “That house is full 
of odds and ends, and traps and dust. I'll 
begin with a pretty clean sweep.” 

The lawyer looked furtively at him, his 
mouth twitched, and he said, half seriously, 
half jestingly, “ You must first get rid of the 
ugly, dirty one.” 

“T don’t take you,” said Mr. Corder, opening 
his eyes wide. “TI intend,” he added, “to have 
a good, substantial sweep.” 

“In the place of an unsubstantial sweep,” 
observed the solicitor, in a low tone. 

“ Nothing imperfect, unsubstantial with me,” 
Mr. Corder went on. “I intend to repaper, 
recurtain, and altogether refurnish the mansion, 
after I’ve had that sweep out I spoke of.” 

“The first thing is to have that sweep out.” 

“Exactly. I said so.” 

“ But can you do it? The house would have 
let readily before, only the late proprietor 
could not do it.” 

“ Not have the sweep out ?” 

“ No.” 

“Fiddle-sticks-ends. Brooms, brushes, pails 
of water.” 

“ No good, none at all.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“T mean that if the house had not been 
haunted the house would have let.” 

“ Haunted! What has that do with my 
sweep out ?” 

“Tt is haunted by a sweep.” 

A pause. Mr. Corder sat and stared. The 
agent looked down, half ashamed, half amused. 

“T was not told a word about this,” said the 
ex-mother-of-pearl button manufacturer. 

“We were not bound to inform you of such 
a matter,” said the solicitor. 

“T don’t believe in ghosts,” exclaimed Mr. 
Corder, contemptuously. “ Rats or bad drains 
is the cause of all ghost stories. Rats make a 
noise, and drains exhale poisonous vapors 
which affect the brain. Are the drains wrong?” 

“The drains are right—it is the chimney 
which is wrong. The sweep infests the chim- 
ney.” 

“ What chimney ?” 

“The stack belonging to the state-rooms. 
You may have observed gilly-flowers grow out 
of it.” 

“T don’t believe a word of it,” said Mr. Cor- 
der, impatiently. “I don’t and won’t believe 
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in ghosts—no educated people do give credence 
to these foolish superstitions.” — 

“Exactly,” said the lawyer. “T also do not 
believe a word about the sweep, but unques- 
tionably our domestic servants are not so highly 
educated as to be superior to vulgar terrors, and 
it has been found impossible for any one to re- 
tain their servants who has tried to live at 
‘The Yews.’” 

“But who is this sweep? What is he? 
When did he live? Or rather, when did he 
die ?” 

“The story is not romantic, and the incident 
is not very remote. Some five and-twenty years 
ago, in the late proprietor’s lifetime, an unfor- 
tunate sweep engaged in cleaning the chimneys 
of the state apartments fell in the chimney. 
He had been to the top and looked out; in de- 
scending a brick gave way, it is supposed, under 
his foot, and he fell the whole depth of the flue 
and broke his neck or back, or both, and died 
an hour after. I remember the circumstance. 


After that popular superstition would have it 
that the sweep haunts the central stack of chim- 
neys, and at night is to be heard creeping up 
one flue and down another, and sometimes as 
falling. He is said to have been seen at the 
top of the chimney, looking out and waving his 


brush. Also, on moonlight nights, to have 
been observed in some of the state-rooms, seated 
on the stone fender, in a pensive attitude, with 
his head in his hand.” 

“ And pray,” said Mr. Corder, with decision 
in his tone, “is he surrounded by phosphores- 
cent light and does he exhale the odor of brim- 
stone?” 

“Qh! dear, no,” answered the solicitor. “He 
is very black and smells strongly of soot.” 

“Tf the ghost had been a figure in chain-mail 
or a woman in white, there would have been 
some satisfaction in having one’s house haunted ; 
it would give it respectability,” mused Mr. Cor- 
der. “But—a chimney-sweep—and a chimney- 
sweep who only died t’other day. "Tis vex- 
ing.” 

“Come along, Charles,” he said, after a pause, 
to his son, and rose from his chair. “ We must 
be off and to ‘The Yews.’ How about these 
other parties, sir ?”—this to the agent. 

“You mean Mrs. White and her daughter,” 
answered the lawyer. “Of course, they leave. 
You have only to give them notice that their 
services will not be required and they must de- 
part. Iam sorry forthem. Mrs. White is an 
excellent lady, highly regarded throughout the 
neighborhood, much respected by the country 
people. If, sir, you could possibly retain her 
in any capacity in the house, I believe it would 
give general satisfaction, be a kindness to her, 
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and that you would not regret it yourself; a 
more trustworthy, honorable, ladylike person I 
do not know. If you had desired a house- 
keeper—” 

“T do not want one,” said Mr. Corder, curtly, 

When Mr. Corder and his son were in the 
street, “Charles,” said the former, “we must go 
at once and give the old woman and her kid 
notice to quit. We'll do it as genteelly as we 
can, but we'll do it.” 

So Mr. Corder and Mr. Charles went to 
the wing of “The Yews” inhabited by Mrs, 
White. 

That portion of the house inhabited by Mrs. 
White was completely cut off from the other 
portions. The late owner had at one time con- 
templated the conversion of the mansion into 
two residences, believing that by this means he 
would be better able to find tenants. To effect 
this, and to make both dwellings equally conve- 
nient, he had walled up doors communicating 
between the parts of the house in such manner 
as to give one of the state-rooms on each floor 
to each tenement. Thus, the part occupied by 
Mrs. White had a large and handsome room on 
the ground floor, and another on the first floor; 
and the same with the wing occupied at present 
by Mr. Corder and his son. 

That gentleman, when admitted, was sur- 
prised and impressed by Mrs. White; he found 
the “old woman,” as he had designated her, to 
be a lady with a sweet face, middle aged, but 
well-preserved, with the manners of cultivated 
society. Mr. Charles Corder was not less sur- 
prised by the “kid”—Miss Mabel White—a 
very pretty girl of eighteen, self-possessed, and 
with plenty of conversation. 

Mr. Corder at once felt that his position was 
difficult; he was conscious of his social infer- 
iority and nervous because obliged to turn this 
charming lady and her daughter out of the 
house. 

He talked about the weather, about the gar- 
dens, about the greenhouse, about the furniture, 
about the neighborhood and the neighbors; in- 
cidentally he learned from the widow that there 
was a baronet within five miles who had three 
unmarried daughters, and he resolved, men- 
tally, that his son should marry one of them. 

“About what is their figure?’ asked Mr. 
Corder. 

“Slim and graceful,” answered the lady. 

“T don’t mean that,” said the ex-smoked- 
mother-of-pearl-button manufacturer. “I mean 
what is each of them worth in money ?” 

The widow shook her head. 

“Not much,” she said. “I fear the family is 
not wealthy. If they had had more dower they 
would not have remained unmarried.” 




















“So much the better,” thought Mr. Corder; 
# more like to snap at Charlie.” 

Casually it came out that Mrs. White was 
related to the baronet. Mr. Corder felt abashed 
and awed when he learned this. 

The conversation turned on the ghostly 
sweep, and Mrs. White said: 

“Neither Mabel nor I have been inconve- 
nienced by him personally. Of course, we do 
not believe in his existence, and we have 
neither seen nor heard him. True,” she added, 
“we never enter the state-rooms at night, be- 
cause we do not occupy them. This wing suf- 
fices us, and two ladies do not need more than a 
snuggery.” After a pause, she said, nervously, 
and with a smile to conceal her trepidation: 
“ But I suppose we shall now have to vacate our 
lodging—we cannot, of course, expect—” 

“ Let us not speak of business to-day, ma’am,” 
said Mr. Corder, politely. “I have no doubt 
for awhile I shall be obliged to trouble you for 
advice and information about the place and 
people, which will be valuable to me as a 
stranger.” 

“Ts Mrs. Corder likely to arrive soon ?” asked 
the widow, timorously. 

“There is no Mrs. Corder” said he in reply. 
“She left this world of woe fifteen years ago, 
when Charles was a babby.” 

“When your son was a baby,” corrected Mrs. 
White. 

“Quite so. I‘said so,” answered Mr: Corder, 
with a little color in his temples. He was 
aware that he had pronounced his word 
wrong. 

While his father was talking to the widow, 
Charles was occupied with the daughter, and 
found himself gradually drawing his chair 
nearer to her, till they were discussing the 
spectral sweep in a low tone, actually tée-d-téte. 

When the two gentlemen left, Charles Corder 
said to his father: 

“So I suppose you have given them notice to 
quit ?” 

Mr. Corder grunted. 

“Tt seems almost a pity,” said Charles. 
“They are very nice people, and might really 
be of use to you in the house.” 

Mr. Corder growled. “Look here, Charles! 
The girl is good looking and you are taken with 
her pretty face. That is the plain English. It 
won’t do. Tl have no Miss-alliances in my 
family. Charlie, there is a noble baronet within 
five miles who has three baronetical daughters. 
You must marry one of them. I have made 
up my mind. I allow you free choice among 
the three, but sure as buttons is buttons, one of 
them it shall be, or I will leave my fortune to 
the Orthopedic Hospital.” 
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Next day, after dinner, Mr. Corder said te 
his son: 

“Charles, I made a mistake yesterday. I 
forgot to inquire the ages, names, and tempera- 
ments of the baronetical daughters. I think 
T’ll just step over and ask particulars of Mrs, 
White.” 

“Pray, don’t exert yourself,” said Mr. Charles, 
starting to his feet; “I will run across and 
ascertain.” 

“On no account,” answered Mr. Corder, red- 
dening with anger. “Isee what it is—you want 
to have another look into the blue eyes of Miss 
Mabel. But I won’t have it. The sooner these 
people turn out the better. I'll go and expe- 
dite matters, quicken their exit, and, at the 
same time, learn the ages and sexes of the 
baronet’s daughters, one of whom is to be Mrs. 
Charles.” The old gentleman was excited, and 
did not consider his words. “If the eldest be 
cutting her teeth and the youngest still in long 
clothes, then, of course, I do not press the mar- 
riage; but—take care. The Orthopedic Hos- 
pital may straighten all the feet in Christendom 
with my money if you take a step against my 
will.” 

The old gentleman was absent quite an hour. 
When he returned, he said: 

“The eldest is Mary, aged five-and-twenty; 
the second, Susan, is twenty-one, and the third, 
Triphena, is only nineteen. You may take 
your choice, but sure as buttons is buttons, one 
it shall be.” 

Next day, in the afternoon, Mr. Corder said 
to his son: 

“Charles, I wonder what is the depth of our 
well, and also whether the water is absolutely 
pure. I am no water-drinker myself, but I do 
feel myself morally bound to ascertain that the 
homely beverage of my domestics is free from 
zymotic germs.” As he used these last words 
he looked timidly at his son. He was not sure 
that he understood them himself, but they 
sounded well. 

“ Hallo, father!” exclaimed the young man, 
removing his cigar from his lips and staring at 
him. 

“And,” continued Mr. Corder, “I think I 
will step across to Mrs. White and inquire. 
One cannot be too scrupulous, you know. Water 
is ascertained to be the vehicle for the convey- 
ance of disease.” 

“You seem mighty ready to hop over to Mrs. 
White’s, father,” remarked the young man. 

Mr. Corder grew red in his wrath. 

“ Charles, I do not like that expression, ‘hop- 
ping over; it is disrespectful. Besides, the 
implication in your words is distasteful to me.” 

After that Mr. Corder was careful not to in- 

















form his son when he was desirous of consulting 
Mrs. White. 

“Governor,” said Charles, a few days later, 
“it is mean of you to go so frequently to the 
East Wing and not allow me to visit there.” 

“T don’t go frequently,” answered Mr. Corder, 
indignantly. 

Mr. Charles whistled. 

“Charles,” said his father, bridling up, “ you 
are wanting in respect. I am your parent. 
You forget that.” 

After this, however, Mr. Corder discontinued 
his calls on Mrs. White. He was well aware 
that his son watched him, and he watched 
Charles, as he was determined not to allow him 
to form an attachment for Miss Mabel. 

Now the Corders began to experience the in- 
convenience of inhabiting a haunted house. 
The servants were in a condition of chronic 
terror. The maids screamed at the sight of 
their own shadows, mistaking them for appari- 
tions of the Deadleigh Sweep. The fail of an 
extinguisher on the stairs sent the cook into fits, 
and the rats blanched the cheeks of the man- 
servant. 

“ll tell you what, Governor,” said Charles, 
@lie evening, “I'll take a revolver and sit up all 
night in the upper state drawing-room, and if 
I see the shadow of a sweep I'll shoot it.” 

“Stuff and _ fiddlesticks!”’ said his father. 
“ You shall do nothing of the kind; the maids 
are scared enough already without your driv- 
ing them mad with fear.” 

“You have seen and heard nothing, Gover- 
nor ?” 

“Nothing? Nor you, I suppose?” 

“Nothing, absolutely nothing. You don’t 
believe in ghosts, do you, Gov ?” 

“ No, Charles, I do not. Nevertheless, I think 
it possible that under certain contingencies a 
spirit might revisit a spot where a premature 
death had severed its connection with the body, 
there to lament the accident. You do not be- 
lieve in ghosts, do you, Charles ?” 

“Certainly not, father. Nevertheless, I do 
not think it would be right in me to deny what 
so many worthy persons assert on the evidence 
of-their senses to be fact. It would be pre- 
sumptuous in me.” 

“ Let us go to bed,” said Mr. Corder, hastily, 

Mr. Corder and his son, though neither be- 
lieved in ghosts and both scouted the idea of the 
house being haunted by a chimney-sweep, were 
wont to retire to bed very much earlier at “The 
Yews” than had been their custom elsewhere. 
Midnight never found them smoking together 
down-stairs, with the great dark staircase to as- 
cend to their several rooms. 

Qne evening after dinner Mr. Corder said: 
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“Charles, what a wonderful work of genius 
that Inquire Within for Everything is. I find it 
an inexhaustible treasury of information. We 
must refurnish here, and I took the book down 
to get an idea out of it, and sure as buttons is 
buttons, there I find instructions how to choose 
a tasteful carpet. Why, Charlie, that book con- 
tains something of all kinds, I find there re- 
ceipts for the kitchen and remedies for scalds, 
legal information, hints as to etiquette, rules 
for carving hares and soles and poultry, and for 
light reading, even poetry. At least I’ve come 
on one piece, but I can’t make it out—poetry, 
too, by the noble Lord Poet Byron: 


¢?*Twas whispered in heaven, ’twas muttered in 
* hell, 

And echo caught faintly the sound as it fell; 

On the confines of earth ’twas permitted to reat, 

And the depths of the ocean its presence confessed.’ 


So it goes on, Charlie, and it means the letter 
H. Now the book says that it is a very import- 
ant thing for gentlefolks to know when to sound 
that letter and when to drop it. That is an art 
I never could discover. Can you see what the 
noble poet means when he says that it was 
whispered in heaven and muttered in hell? 
The noble poet never meant to consign to a cer- 
tain place those who omitted their aspirates; 
he had a liberal education, and could not have 
been so intolerant. I cannot understand him; 
but I assure you, Charlie, I liein bed of a night 
tossing on my pillow, saying Ouse and Orse, and 
House and Horse, and, upon my word, I get so 
bewildered I don’t know what is right and what 
is wrong. I never shall learn without a teacher, 
and I should be ashamed to appear among tip- 
top gentlefolks and make myself ridiculous 
with my aspirates. I wish I could find some 
one who would just put me on the right rails.” 

“Don’t you think, father, you might consult 
Mrs. White ?” 

Mr. Corder colored. 

“T see through you, Charlie,” he said. “ You 
want to force on an acquaintanee with our neigh- 
bors, so as to get intimate with Miss Mabel. 
But I won’t have it. You marry one of the 
baronetical females, or sure as buttons is but- 
tons I’ll endow the Orthopedic Hospital. It is 
time for you to go to bed, Charles. Good- 
night. You will find your candle in the hall.” 

Mr. Charles Corder dutifully departed, and 
retired to his room, where he divested himself 
of his clothes, though the hour was only half- 
past nine. He did not, however, retire between 
the sheets, but he redressed himself in a snit of 
tight-fitting. black—rusty, sooty black, put a 
black cap on his head, with a fall of black 
gauze to it, which he drew over his face, giving 

















his face a grimy, sweep-like appearance. He 
drew on a pair of black gloves, then took from 
a.cupboard a short black ladder and a brush, 
and slipped into the state-room on the first floor. 

The room had a handsome large open fire- 
place, the chimney-piece of marble richly 
sculptured, and festoons of pears and peaches. 
Charles crept in, planted his ladder within, on 
the hearth, and proceeded to ascend the chim- 
ney. When he reached the summit of the lad- 
der, which was about six feet high, he threw 
his leg across a partition or stone slab which 
divided the flue from the flue of the state-rooms 
of the other portion of the house—a partition 
which existed only a few feet up the chimney, 
sufficient for the direction of the smoke from 
the respective fires. Then he pulled up the 
ladder, and put it down on the further side, and 
descended by it into the grand drawing-room on 
Mrs. White’s side of the house. 

This drawing-room was thinly furnished with 
old white-and-gold chairs and tables. The long 
windows wére without shutters, and the full 
moon poured in through uncurtained glass upon 
the polished oak floor. No one was in the 
room. Mr. Charles seated himself, with his 
back to the fireplace, on the marble fender, in 
a pensive attitude, leaning his chin in the hol- 
low of his hand waiting, whilst with his other 
hand he played with his sweep’s brush. 

Presently the door opened, and Miss Mabel 
White entered timidly, in a light muslin even- 
ing dress, looking very fair, pale, and ghostlike 
in the light of the moon. 

Mr. Charles Corder sprang to his feet and 
hastened to meet her, with an expression of 
rapture. 

“© Mr. Charles!” said Mabel, in a falter- 
ing voice, “I have done very wrong to inform 
you of the way through the chimney. You 
have been injudicious; you showed yourself at 
the window the night before last, and the stable- 
boy caught sight of you, and is frightened out 
of his wits. I hear that some of the maids 
saw you on the grand staircase, and are per- 
suaded that it is impossible to stay longer in a 
house where a ghostly sweep is seen. We have 
done wrong, I in telling you of the way through 
the chimney, you in taking advantage of the 
superstitious terrors of the servants to obtain 
an interview with me unobserved.” 

“My dear Mabel,” said the young man, “I 
had no other choice. My father is an obstinate 
old gorilla, and won't allow me to: visit: here, 
and would explode like a Fenian’s black bag if 
he thought I had fallen in love with you, and 
if he knew we were engaged he would keep me 
out of the house, and endow the Orthopedic 
Hospital to spite me.” 
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“But, Mr. Charles, my mother, I fancy, has 
her suspicions aroused, and I would not for 
worlds have my dear mother know I was con- 
cealing anything from her. She has been about 
a good deal in the night of late, has sent me 
early to bed, and seems uneasy, as though she 
suspected something was going on which ought 
not to take place withoyt her cognizance.” 

“ And you dare not ask her consent ?” 

“No,” faltered Miss Mabel. “She is so 
strictly conscientious, and so prim and old- 
fashioned in her ideas, that I: am sure she 
would consider herself bound to inform your 
father of everything. I know it is not quite 
right my meeting you like this every evening, 
but—but—it would break my heart if I were 
forbidden to see you and have a word with you. 
Hush !” 

Miss White started, trembled, and laid her 
finger on her lip. She and Charles stood 
breathless, for they heard a step on the landing 
near the door. 

“My mother is prowling about,” whispered 
Mabel. “O Charles! dear Charles! do please 
hide. She will be coming in here to see that 
all is right. There, slip through this little con- 
cealed door in the corner. You will find steps 
descend to the state dining-room below ; go in 
there and await me. I will come down to you 
when I may. I can step back now unobserved 
into my room.” 

She thrust her lover through an opening in 
the panel, which was not noticeable toa cursory 
eye; and he found himself on a newel staircase 
of stone in the thickness of the wall. A slit 
in the side allowed a streak of moonlight to 
enter, and he was able to descend without a 
stumble. Charles was in his stocking soles, and 
his footfall was noiseless as that of a cat. 

At the bottom was the door into the dining- 
room, which was exactly under the drawing- 
room. The door was ajar, and Charles thrust it 
open with his fingers, and lightly, absolutely 
noiselessly, stepped into the grand apartment, 
into which, as into the room above, the moon 
poured its silvery effulgence. Charles stood 
petrified with terror. He had softly closed the 
door behind him, or he would have recoiled 
through it when -he saw—sitting in the moon- 
light, on the marble fender, with his back to 
the fireplace, in pensive attitude, head in hand 
—THE SWEEP. 

Charles uttered an exclamation of horror. 
The sweep sprang to his feet, took a step for- 
ward, saw Charles—another sweep—and re- 
coiled. 

Facing each other, both in moonlight, both 
casting inky shadows on the polished floor, both 
sooty in garment, in face, in-hand, each armed 
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with a sweep’s brush, stood these two for full a 
minute, silent, observant as two duelists await- 
ing the signal to fight. 

Each was black in hand, with black feet, 
black suits, black-faced, black-capped, each as 
spectral as the other, and each, for all that, 
casting a shadow of a consistency as substantial 
as the other. In one only point did they differ 
—the second Deadleigh Sweep was stouter in 
build than the first. This was not reassuring 
to Charles; he had heard that the sweep who 
had fallen in the chimney was a man advanced 
in life, the father of seven children. He con- 
sidered a moment: was it possible that solici- 
tude for his family, left destitute, caused him 
to walk? Charles resolved to inquire, and took 
a step forward. Thereupon, abruptly, the other 
sweep took a step backward, and raised his 
brush, as thongh to protect himself from a 
blow. The raising of the brush startled 
Charles, and he stepped back. Thereupon, the 
other, as though gaining confidence, stepped 
forward. It really seemed as though each 
was afraid of the other, as though each 
heartily wished himself to be a phantom, so as 
to evaporate and escape the other. How long 
the two sweeps would have stood confronting 
each other, speechless, it is impossible to say, 
had not a door opened, and a female figure en- 
tered, with the words: 

“Tam late, but Mabel would not go to bed.” 

Charles Corder looked around, and recognized 
Mrs. White. She did not at first observe him; 
her eyes were directed toward the sweep by the 
fireplace. 

“T am sure we have both been indiscreet,” 
said she, “I, in telling you the way into this 
part of the house through the chimney, and 
you in taking advantage of the superstitious 
fears of the servants to disguise your visits to 
me. I can quite understand that you are shy 
of Charles, knowing that you intend a change 
of condition; but still, sooner or later, he must 
know—and Mabel is becoming suspicious, I can 


see. However, now I am ready, Hobgoblin!- 


let us practice the aspirate again, for I am re- 
solved not to give you my hand until you can 
ask for it with an h, nor to become mistress of 
your house without an aspirate to it.” Then 
she seemed to observe the frozen, terrified aspect 
of the sweep, and she turned her eyes—saw the 
second, screamed, and staggered against the wall. 
At that moment, also, a second door opened, 
and a flush of candlelight filled the room. 
Mabel appeared, holding a bed-room candle- 
stick, with an expression of well-affected sur- 
prise im her face ‘At that moment, also, simul- 
taneously, both sweeps disappeared—one up the 
chimney,-the other up the newel-stair, 
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“OQ mamma! how came you here?” asked 
Mabel. 

“‘J—J—I thought I heard sounds,” answered 
Mrs. White, “and timorous though I be, con- 
stitutionally, yet morally I am strong. I knew 
it was my duty to see that no one was breaking 
into the house, so I made my rounds.” 

“Did you see anything, mamma ?” 

“Nothing, my dear, nothing.” 

“But you screamed.” 

“Yes, at your entering so unexpectedly. Did 
you see anything, Mabel?” 

“Nothing, mamma, nothing.” 

“T think, my dear,” said Mrs. White, “ that, 
after all, I did see something; but it was only 
my shadow projected by the moonlight against 
the fireplace.” 

“ And I, mamma,” said Miss White, “I admit 
that I also did see something, but it was only 
my shadow, cast by the candle I carried in an 
opposite direction.” 

“ Quite so, darling; we saw nothing but our 
respective shadows.” ‘ 

“ Absolutely nothing else.” 

“ Let us to bed, then. I am so thankful we 
had false alarms.” 

Next morning Mr. Corder and his son met at 
breakfast. The father was not easy, and did 
not seem to enjoy the meal with his usual relish; 
his hand shook, he upset his egg over the cloth, 
he buttered his fingers instead of his toast, and 
put his Standard down on the bacon. 

“Did you go to bed directly I left, last night?” 
asked Charles, slyly. 

' “Pretty nigh,” answered Mr. Corder, without 
looking up. “I was not very well.” 

“You had no bad dreams, I bope?” said 
Charles. “Did not walk in your sleep, whis- 
pering the aspirate in heaven and muttering it 
in hell, eh ?” 

Mr. Corder moved uneasily in his ehair and 
spots of color formed on his cheeks. He bent 
his face over his cup and began to rake some 
coffee-grounds out of it. 

“T also was not very well,” said Charles, “and 
was unable to sleep; so, my dear father, I made 
up my mind to watch for the ghost—the Dead- 
leigh Sweep, and lay it, if possible.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Corder, faintly. He was 
still raking in his cup. 

“Well, Governor, I have discovered a way 
into the adjoining portion of the house, now 
walled off, through the chimney. So I explored 
all the grand rooms of both parts of the man- 
sion—in fact, all the four state apartments whose 
fireplaces open into the haunted chimney- 
stack.” 

“ Well,” said the father, with a furtive glance 
at Charles. 
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“And I made a discovery,” continued the 
young man. 

“Indeed!” Then the old gentleman upset 
his coffee cup so as to spill the contents over 
his nankeen waistcoat and light check trousers. 

“T discovered, Boss, that there are no ghosts at 
all, that thesweep isa myth. The jackdaws have 
built for years in the chimney, and the noise they 
make has given rise to the stories that circulate.” 

“ You—you—you saw nothing?” 

“Positively nothing but my own shadow. 
When I got into the room on the other side I 
was scared for a moment by my own shadow. 
When I raised my hand it lifted its hand; when 
I put a foot forward, it put one back. The 
moonlight was so powerful that my shadow had 
quite a substantial appearance.” 

Mr. Corder looked up with an expression of 
relief. 

“T confess,” he said, “that I did hear steps 
last night, and was disturbed by them; so it 
was you, Charles, walking ?” 
“I—I only.” 


THE GARDENER AT 
FROM “SONGS 


SHE SITS APART. 


a sits apart, doth my beloved lady ; 
She sits beside her casement all day long, 
Reading old tales till, from her garden shady, 
The long, dark shadows round about her 
throng. 


She reads of knights, of many a gracious queen, 
Of courtly deeds that make her young heart 
beat ; 
Of kings who, in their royal garments’ sheen, 
Bow to some beggar maid’s beguilement sweet. 


She reads of pages lonely and forlorn, 
Of high-bred ladies pitiless and fair ; 

She feels, with grief, her tender heart-cords torn, 
And weeps to know the singer’s tale of care. 


Dreaming till shadows, through her chamber 
shady, 
Throng round her seat, like knightly cour- 
tiers all; 
For a fair queen is my beloved lady, 
And I am but the page without her wall. 


The humble gardener tending, day by day, 
Some gorgeous posies for my lady fair; 
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“‘ Are you convinced that there is no—” 

“TI am positive that this house is haunted 
by no black spirits, but by angels only—there 
are two of them, White—and I think, father, 
that the wisest course for both of us will be to 
secure their permanent abode here. If you 
will take upon you the responsibility of one, 
I will answer for the other.” 

Mr. Corder puffed. “Charles—there are the 
baroneticai females.” 

“Let them remain as they are. I think, 
Governor, that you can hardly do better than 
whisper your aspirate in Heaven with Mrs. 
White, whom I shall be happy to recognize as 
my mother, if you will consider Mabel as your 
daughter.” 

Mr. Corder was silent. After awhile he 
looked up and laughed. 

‘ “The Orthopedic Hospital will have to get 
on without my help,” he said. 

“ And ‘The Yews,’” added Charles, “ will. no 
more be walked by Deadleigh reatartiinteoe 
voce he added, “ péreet fils.” 


HIS MISTRESS’S GATE. 


OF CHIVALRY.” 


Striving each morn upon her shrine to lay 
Some dew-wet off’ring, odorous and rare. 


Some lovely lily for her bodice high, as 
Some fresh-plucked rose to nestle in her hair ; 

Some sacred bloom to catch her bosom’s sigh, 
And feel its death most perfect resting there. 


I am her young page, plucking, with sad song, 
The happy flowers that soon my lady gay 

Will wear upon her white throat all night long, 
And in the morning, withered, toss away. 


*For merrily my queen will dance to-night, 
To sound of voices tuning, sweet and low, 

The tale I dare not utter. Some fair knight 
Will whisper in her ear his careless vow, 


While I, alone, beside the garden gate, 

Among my lady’s blossoms, pale and rare, 
With sealed lips must still forever wait, 

Nor hope to gain one smile from queen so fair: 


But hush! I hear a voice, speaking low, 
I catch the music of a light foot-fall ; 

My lady comes; yet she will never know 
The knight that loves her, truest one of all 
Is but the gardener at her orchard wall. 

GRAcE ADELE Prerce. 
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A WOMAN’S LIFE IN THE WESTERN WILDS. 


By IsaporE Rogers, 


Author of “Lester's Wife.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
HRISTMAS festivities were at hand, and 
Willis had promised himself the rare treat 
of having congenial company for himself and 
wife on that day. 

Messrs. Haney, Good, and Smith had been 
invited, with a few of the most intelligent 
neighbors of their own settlement. 

“Tt will remind the boys of home, and seem 
more like the old time holidays to us than any- 
thing that has transpired since we came West,” 
he said complacently, and he spared no pains 
to make the entertainment most enjoyable for 
his guests 

He selected the prettiest songs for Belle and 
Isis to sing, in which he joined with his musi- 
cal and well-trained voice, and the fact that 
theirs was the only musical instrument in this 
part of the country made this part of the en- 
tertainment a rare treat to the guests. 

And on that eventful morning, when the 
children were arrayed in their prettiest dresses, 
and looked like little cherubs in their infantile 
sweetness and innocence, Isis in all the 
sprightliness of her girlish beauty and intelli- 
gence, and Belle, the crowning glory of the 
household, superintending and directing the 
affairs of the happy home, with all the queenly 
dignity of pure and loving womanhood, Willis 
was as proud and happy as a king, and im- 
patiently awaited the arrival of his guests. 

Daring Ned had not been forgotten. Their 
life long gratitude would not permit them to 
overlook him in the time of peace and security, 
and surely the brave and generous heart de- 
served remembrance and recognition anywhere. 

“They’re coming,” said Willis, at — as 
three horsemen rode into view. 

“ Heavens, what a change!’ he solilowuized, 
as he went out to meet, not the ranchmen in 
rough, Western attire, but three well-dressed 
gentlemen, looking as neat and stylish as if 
arrayed for a city banquet. 

“Come right in, boys, I’ve been watching for 
you for more than an hour,” and proud of both 
his guests and his family, he led the way to the 
house, and introduced them to his wife and 
adopted daughter. 

And the beauty and intelligence of the ladies, 
and the air of refinement pervading the house- 
hold, was a most unexpected and agreeable sur- 








prise to the gentlemen, who had so long been 
deprived of the society of ladies that they 
seemed almost like the inhabitants of a differ- 
ent realm, 

A lively and spirited conversation soon began, 
for when beauty, gallantry, and hospitality com- 
bine to please and entertain, obdurate, indeed, 
is the heart that fails to enjoy. 

And Willis was pleased to learn that his 
guests were no strangers to the musical art, for 
Mr. Good and Mr. Smith joined in the songs, 
while Mr. Haney and Daring Ned formed an 
important part of a very appreciative audience. 

“T didn’t suppose that I could ever feel at 
home among city folks, but I’ll be blamed if it 
don’t make me feel as if I’d had a glimpse into 
Heaven, and was really a better man for bein’ 
here,” said Ned, confidentially. 

“The society of refined and cultured women 
always make a man better,” replied Mr. Haney, 
“and more than that, they always recognize 
and appreciate true manhood, no matter in how 
rough a garb; their influence promotes the 
growth of all the germs of good that there may 
happen to be in a man’s character, and suppress 
and restrain the evil tendencies, until they are 
gradually overcome and eradicated by the 
eaperier growth and cultivation of the better 
nature.” 

“True as preachin’,” said Ned, approvingly. 
“T wish there was more of ’em, Heaven bless 
2em.” 

The hours passed most pleasantly, and 
although they had none of Mr. Good’s cream 
biscuits and clean butter, nor Mr. Smith’s 
more substantial cooking, when the well- 
roasted turkey was placed upon the neatly and 
tastefully arranged table, amply supported by 
every delicacy that the country afforded, it was 
a banquet fit fur a king, and our friends could 
not sufficiently admire the taste and skill of the 
fair hands that had prepared it. 

At length they regretfully bade their agree- 
able and entertaining host and hostess good-bye, 
and returned to their ranch more than ever 
impressed with the monotony and loneliness of 
a bachelor’s cabin. 

“Tsis is a young lady, as sure as the world,” 
said Willis, teasingly, when the guests had de- 
parted. “I never thought of it until I saw Mr. 
Smith looking at her with admiring eyes.” 


,” 
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The girl blushed rosily, but whether with pleas- 
ure or annoyance Willis could not tell, but, 
nevertheless, it was a day long remembered by 
all concerned. 

The loneliness and monotony of the ranch 
became more and more unendurable, and finally 
Mr. Haney wrote for his wife to come from 
their distant home in Missouri and dispel the 
loneliness with the sunshine of her presence. 

They were sitting around the fireside one 
day when Mr. Smith said, musingly : 

“ Wild roses are the loveliest, after all.” 

He was only thinking aloud, but he was look- 
ing steadily at Mr. Good. 

“Do you take me for a wild rose ?” asked that 
gentleman, with a smile. 

“No,” replied Mr. Smith, coloring in confu- 
sion, “you are more like a cactus.” But had 
Mr. Good known the exact nature of Mr. Smith’s 
thoughts he would have been still more amused. 
He was attentively studying the features of his 
partner, and wondering which of the two men 
a girl like Isis would be most likely to ad- 
mire. 

“Mr. Good is a fine-looking man, there’s no 
denying that,” he reflected; “but the fact that 
he don’t want to marry, and I do, will probably 
have a great influence on the girl’s opinion. 
I’m glad that Haney is not in the lists, and if I 
get the first start I think I can keep ahead of 
Good.” 

A change had certainly “come over the spirit 
of Mr. Smith’s dreams.” He washed his face 
every day, kept his hair neatly combed and his 
beard closely shaven. When rallied upon this 
new departure, he replied: 

“There’s no use in a man’s being like a sav- 
age because he lives upon a ranch. If we go 
on in this way, when we desire to return to civi- 
lived life the change will be so great that we 
shall not be able to make it,” and much as Mr. 
Haney laughed at Mr. Smith, there came a time 
when he would have been very thankful if he 
had followed his partner’s example. 

Some time after their visit to Mr. Blake’s, 
Mr. Smith informed his partners that he had 
heard of some cattle about fifteen miles distant, 
which he thought would make a desirable addi- 
tion to their herd, and he was going to look at 
them. 

“Shall I go with you?” asked Mr. Haney. 

“No,” replied Mr. Smith; “it will not be 
necessary this time; but if I think it a desirable 
lot, we can all go over and complete the bar- 
gain.” 

He went away, and did not return until the 
following evening; but he explained his pro- 
tra¢ted absence by saying that the owner was 
not at home and he had waited for his return, 


but was finally compelled to come away without 
seeing him; but he would go again at some 
future time. 

And every two or three weeks during the 
next two months, Mr. Smith found business to 
call him away for about the same length of time ; 
but as he never made any purchases, his part- 
ners began to think his periodical absences some- 
what strange, but as he always wore his ranch- 
man’s suit, did not suspect the real object of 
these visits, until one day Mr. Good happened 
to notice that Mr. Smith always took with him 
a sack which looked as if it contained some- 
thing beside the customary feed for a horse, 
which they sometimes carried when going to 
places where grain was scarce. Besides, they 
observed that, when about a quarter of a mile 
from the house, he left the usual trail and 
turned into a by-path leading up among the 
cafions. 

Mr. Good’s curiosity was excited, and he de- 
termined to solve the mystery and learn just 
what his partner was about. 

So one day, when Mr. Smith started, he fol- 
lowed at a safe distance, and, climbing to the top 
of the cafion in which his partner had disap- 
peared, he looked down and saw Mr. Smith take 
his best suit of clothing from the rock and pro- 
ceed to array himself therein. He carefully 
adjusted his collar, arranged and re-arranged 
his tie by a small hand-mirror which he had 
suspended from a bush growing from the side 
of the cafion; and when he was arrayed with 
all possible care and neatness, he placed the 
buckskin leggings, blue overalls, and ranchman’s 
jacket in the sack, cautiously secreted it in a 
crevice in the rocks, mounted his horse, and 
started out on the trail leading to Mr. Blake’s 
residence. 

Mr. Good went back to the house almost con- 
vulsed with laughter, and acquainted Mr. 
Haney with his discovery. 

“Did he know that he was detected ?” asked 
Mr. Haney. 

“No,” replied Mr. Good. “TI was afraid that 
he would take after me with a six-shooter; but 
we'll steal his clothes and make him come to 
the house in his best attire and explain him- 
self.” 

Unconscious of the intentions of his part- 
ners, Mr. Smith went his way, and was cordially 
received by Mr. and Mrs. Blake, and shyly but 
not less gladly welcomed by Isis, who was no 
longer ignorant of the fact that she was the 
magnet of such magic power as to attract that 
strong man all the long distance across that 
wide prairie and to keep him there as long as a 
proper regard for the rules of etiquette would 
permit. But to her he was a very pleasing and 
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agreeable companion, and she played for him 
and sang with him, until all the lonely way over 
which he must return seemed brightened by 
her smiles, and Mr. Smith caught himself re- 
tlecting, “It will be Sunnyside ranch indeed if 
her sweet face illuminates it!’ as he rode 
thoughtfully homeward. 

“ Ouss it all!’ Mr. Smith had ridden cau- 
tiously up to the place where his ranchman’s 
suit had been concealed, dismounted, taken off 
his coat and vest, folded them neatly, laid them 
down, removed his collar and tie, and taken the 
sack from its hiding place, and pulled out a 
bundle. of hay in place of the clothing which he 
had secreted there. 

“Well, Pll be ——!” and Mr. Smith actually 
swore. 

“T wish I had Good by the neck ; if I didn’t 
send him spinning down into the bottom of this 
cafion it would be because I couldn’t. What is 
the reason that a man can never be let alone when 
he would like to attend to his own business 
that’s nobody else’s? I wonder if Haney had 
anything to do with it. Ill be hanged if I 
don’t put a toad in the very next venison soup 
that Good makes. It'll kill ’em both, but I 
don’t care! I wish the Indians had ’em; I'll 
be blest if I wouldn’t half scalp ’em if I had a 
chance. Confound it! what am I going to do, 
anyhow? I’d rather go into a war dance with 
the redskins than to go back to the shanty with 
these clothes on. I'll never hear the last of it, 
unless I can think of some way to get even with 
’em ;” and Mr. Smith sat down upon a rock for 
a few moments and reflected. Then he rose, 
put on his coat and vest, and silently rode away, 
while Mr. Good and Mr. Haney were watching 
his motions from the top of the cafion in con- 
vulsions of laughter at his discomfiture. 

He did not return until his partners had re- 
tired to rest.. The lamp was turned low, and a 
breath extinguished it. The ranchmen’s suits 
were all alike, and Mr. Smith was the first one 
to rise in the morning, and when first they saw 
him he was walking about dressed as usual. 

“Smith, you’ve taken my clothes,” said Mr. 
Good. 

“No, I haven’t,” replied Mr. Smith. 

“Yes, you have,” persisted Mr. Good; “you 
left yours down in the cafion.” 

“What cafion?’ asked Mr. Smith; and he 
persistently denied all knowledge of any other 
suit or having had any change in his clothing 
during.the last month, and when Mr. Good was 
obliged to put on his dress suit Mr. Smith said: 

“Why, Mr. Good, you must have been out 
last night upon a visit to some Western fair one 
and mislaid your every-day clothing, but this is 
altogether too extravagant; if you persist in 
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this you will soon have no suitable attire for 
next time.” 

The days drifted on, quietly, peacefully, mo- 
notonously, until one afternoon a letter was 
brought from the office to Mr. Haney, and as 
soon as he read it he exclaimed: 

“ Boys, look a-here! there’s been an inexcu- 
sable delay somewhere. My wife is coming; 
she will be at the station to-morrow at eleven 
o'clock, and expects me to meet her there. 
Forty miles to the railroad and two o’clock this 
very minute. I guess I can make it, but there’s 
no time to lose;’ and Mr. Haney harnessed his 
team speedily and started for the station. 

He could only travel in daylight on account 
of the difficult crossing of occasional cafions 
that lay in his way, but by hard driving he 
reached the place and hitched his team near the 
station just as the train came slowing up. 

“Here I am, my dear,” he exclaimed, rush- 
ing up the steps as a good-looking woman ina 
gray traveling dress stepped upon the platform 
and looked inquiringly round. 

But Mrs. Haney had never seen her husband 
except when smoothly shaven and faultlessly 
attired. She had made his acquaintance as the 
proprietor of a mercantile establishment, in the 
finest of broadcloth and the splendor of a dia- 
mond breastpin, and when a man in colored 
shirt, blue overalls, and ranchman’s jacket, with 
beard unshaven for two months, rushed toward 
her, saying: “ Here I am, my dear,” she stepped 
back, exclaiming, “ Sir /” 

“Why, my dear, don’t you know me? I’m 
your husband,” said the astonished cattleman, 
still coming toward her. 

“ You?” she said, still retreating in angry 
indignation. 

“Why, yes, of course I am—you own loving 
Ab, to be sure. What do you mean?” he per- 
sisted, somewhat annoyed by the frigidity of 
her manner. 

The lady frowned upon him with an angry 
expression, saying: 

“Do you suppose that I’d marry such an out- 
landish, ill-looking, half-savage, half-civilized 
specimen of humanity as yourself? I never 
was that badly in want of a husband, you pre- 
sumptuous and impertinent shadow of manhood. 
Keep at a respectable distance or I’ll give you 
in charge of the police. My husband is a gen- 
tleman.” 

“ Hang it all! so am I,” replied Mr. Haney, 
somewhat alarmed, as he observed a burly po- 
liceman standing near him and knowing how 
easy it.would be to get locked up in the cala- 
boose. 

“You look like it, don’t you?’ retorted the 
insulted woman. “ You have not half the re- 
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semblance to him that you have toa grizzly 
bear, you unwashed, unshaven, uncombed speci- 
men of an overgrown Kansas grasshopper. If 
you presume to address another word to me I’ll 
have you under arrest,” and Mrs. Haney stepped 
into a cab, saying: “I’ll go to a hotel, and if 
my husband doesn’t call for me before the next 
train goes out, I’ll go home again.” 

“What you goin’ to do about it, old fellow ?” 
asked the police officer, coming up to Mr. Haney 
with a grin, as he stood looking after the cab in 
a state of bewildering perplexity. 

“Blessed if I know!” he replied. “Women 
don’t always recognize true manhood at a glance, 
after all,” and Mr. Haney stood looking like a 
very forlorn specimen of that article for a few 
moments, and then, as if suddenly struck with 
a new idea, he started on a run for the nearest 
clothing store. A few moments later he emerged 
with a large bundle in his possession, made a bee- 
line for a barber-shop, bolted in, and threw down 
his bundle, saying to the astonished proprietor : 

“Here, I’ve got a suit of clothes—kid gloves, 
collar, necktie, and all; bring on your soap and 
water and razors and shears and make me look 
like a white man—can you?” 

“T can try,” said the barber, eying his cus- 
tomer doubtfully ; and the work of transforma- 
tion began. 

“Tt’s a success,” said Haney, as he surveyed 
himself complacently in a large-sized mirror 
half an hour later, and the change was so com- 
plete that the barber asked, suspiciously : 

“What did you want to be disguised so for ?— 
police after you ?” 

He went directly to the hotel where his wife 
had stopped and called for Mrs. Haney. 

A moment later a plump, good-looking woman 
threw her arms about his neck, exclaiming: 

“O my dear husband! how happy I am to 
see you once more. I feared that you had 
missed my letter and that I should not be able 
to find you; and such an adventure as I had 
at the station! The dreadfullest-looking fel- 
low, with blue overalls tucked in the tops of 
his boots and hair hanging about his shoulders 
and a half-savage, half-crazy look in his eyes, 
came up and tried to make me think that he was 
my husband, the presumptuous old villain !” 

“Just point him out to me, my dear,” said 
Mr. Haney, as he returned her hearty caress, 
“just show me the fellow, and I’ll wallop the 
ground with him, the unpardonable scoundrel.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE CHEROKEE RESERVATION. 
“BELLE,” said Willis, one morning after the 
Indian excitement had entirely subsided and a 
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general feeling of security pervaded all the 
settlements, “Messrs. Haney, Good & Smith 
have some friends visiting them who would like 
to go on a hunting expedition to the reserva- 
tion, and I am invited to make one of the party. 
There is a gentleman from Harper whom they 
introduced as Mr. Clarence R——, and one from 
Missouri by the name of Mr. Fernande Aufrich, 
familiarly called Nant, and a jolly, sociable pair 
they are. I have always desired to visit this 
Territory, and this will be an auspicious time.” 

The occasional indulgence which had been 
the terror and apprehension of her earlier days 
was no longer his fault. The recollection of 
that terrible ordeal had wrought a complete 
reformation in that respect, for never could he 
come within sight or smell of strong drink 
without seeming to hear the temperance lecture 
of Daring Ned and recalling the terrible agony 
of that memorable day, so that his wife no 
longer entertained feelings of dread and appre- 
hension during his absence, but felt perfectly 
willing to have him enjoy occasional expedi- 
tions of this kind, and Willis accepted the invi- 
tation to make one-of the party. 

Lying next to the Southern Kansas line is a 
fertile tract of country known as the Cherokee 
strip. It contains a large area of tillable land, 
and portions of it are abundantly supplied with 
timber. Water is most excellent and plentiful, 
climate mild and healthful, and it is entirely 
unoccupied except by white men’s herds and 
cowboys. 

Legal gentlemen have informed me that this 
particular strip was purchased of the Indians 
by the Government for the purpose of coloniz- 
ing negroes and peaceable Indians. This colo- 
nizing has not been done, however, and conse- 
quently it is occupied by neither of these races. 
Cattlemen claim that they have leased it from 
the Indians, and consequently have an exclu- 
sive right there, while settlers claim that. the 
Indians have no right to lease it, since it has 
been purchased from them, and that being Gov- 
ernment land one white man has as good a right 
there as another. 

The abundance of timber, of which the south- 
ern and western part of Kansas is almost en- 
tirely destitute, causes white men to look upon 
it with longing eyes and to clamor persistently 
to have it brought into market.. The genial 
climate, luxuriant pasturage, and timbered 
vales make it a most admirable place in which 
to winter stock. 

Along the Cimaron River the pasturage was 
green and luxuriant as late as November 10th, 
1885, and, of course, the best place for cattle is 
also the best place for game, and as there are no 
Indians living there and no white men allowed 
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there, wild deer, antelope, rabbits, quails, prairie 
chickens, wild turkeys, etc., increase in count- 
less numbers. Every winter white men go from 
this part of Kansas to the unoccupied portions 
of the Territory to hunt and fish ;: but the sound 
of dogs and guns among the wooded vales causes 
fright among the cattle, scarcely less wild than 
the deer which feed upon the same pasturage, 
and causes them to leave the timber and roam 
out upon the open prairie, exposed to the win- 
ter winds, which, although not so bitterly cold 
and cutting as the wintry blasts of the Northern 
States, are unpleasantly chilling after the long, 
warm summer to which they have been accus- 
tomed, and it is a disagreeable task to the cow- 
boy to take a ride of eight or ten miles to gather 
in the cattle thus scattered out, all of which 
could: be avoided if they were left in undis- 
turbed possession of the sheltered vales; but 
the hunters do not propose to give undisputed 
occupation of this grand hunting-ground with- 
out a remonstrance which threatens to assume 
some of the features of the Irishman’s discus- 
sion with sticks. 

It was to the Cimaron Valley that our friends 
were destined, and a very jovial and happy 
party they made. Mr. R——, whom his friends 
familiarly called Clarence, was one of those fun- 
loving, mirthful fellows who will make their 
best friends the subject of a practical joke, al- 
ways very funny and amusing to every one 
except the victim, but possessing a kind heart 
and a generous nature withal. 

Mr. A. (Nant) was one of the genteel, gentle- 
manly, and affable kind, accustomed to refined 
society, and possessed of a certain inborn polite- 
ness and geniality which were as natural as his 
breath. 

Both possessed characteristics which made 
them a desirable acquisition to any party, and 
they set out upon their expedition with the in- 
tention of enjoying it to the utmost, and 
although the romance of camping out has lost 
its novelty to many of us, by our Eastern friends 
it was considered one of the attractions of the 
trip. 

Thirty miles southward, through a fertile 
region which the last ten years has changed 
from a wilderness to productive farms, with 
thrifty orchards and groves of cottonwood, with 
the primitive sod shanties crumbling away and 
replaced by comfortable dwellings, our friends 
journeyed before they reached the Territorial 
line. Then came two long days’ drive over 
Jand just as fertile, just as susceptible of being 
transformed into farms and made to contribute 
vast stores to the nation’s wedith, but never a 
school-house or church spire greeted their vis- 
ion, not even a human habitation, and no visible 
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signs of life excepting an occasional flock of 
ducks or wild geese along the streams, for with 
the autumn frosts the game has sought the 
fresher verdure of the timbered lands. 

A drizzling rain began on the morning of the 
second day in the Territory, while the boys were 
preparing their breakfast, and continued all 
day, most effectually dampening the romance of 
camping out, but toward night they reached a 
small grove, which had been appropriated for 
the headquarters of a cattle ranch. 

There were but few cowboys in this place, 
and the strangers were welcomed as a break in 
the monotony of their life. 

A long, low, log building, having several 
apartments, furnished shelter from the driving 
rain and very passable entertainment for the 
hunters, who were beginning to tire of cooking 
their own meals under the attendant circum- 
stances. 

They had-expected to find only men about 
the house, but when they first entered, Nant 
caught a glimpse of a female figure in an 
obscure corner of the room. 

The features were partially concealed by an 
ample sunbonnet, but with the natural impulse 
of a gentleman, Nant doffed his hat with as 
much politeness and gallantry as if he had 
been saluting a queen. 

A second glance revealed the face ; it was as 
black as night; the woman was the wife of a 
colored man employed upon the ranch, and with 
a couple of mulatto girls for assistants, she ruled 
the kitchen and dining-room with despotic 
authority. 

Clarence laughed outright ; then, awed by the 
austerity of Aunt Rosa’s countenance, he went 
out-of-doors and laughed until the tears ran 
down his cheeks. He teased and tormented his 
companion until, had he not possessed an inex- 
haustible fund of good nature, Nant would cer- 
tainly have became offended, but he bore it all 
with heroic patience, biding his time. 

When they were all seated around the cheer- 
ful old-fashioned fireplace, drying their damp 
clothing by its genial warmth, old Aunt Rosa 
took a dignified survey of the party, then went 
into the kitchen, and said: 

“ Gals, dat ar man what dey calls ‘ Nant’ am 
a gen’!’man, an I wants yer ter gubern yerselves 
accordin’ly.” 

“* What does yer mean by gubernin’ ourselves 
’cordin’ly ?’ asked a pert mulatto girl with 
kinky hair tightly braided and twisted in two 
little knobs, which were pinned on the top of 
her head. 

“T means,” said- Aunt Rosa, impressively, 
“ dat yer’s ter skim de cream all off de milk an’ 
put it in his coffee. Skim milk am good enuff 
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for dem common fellars dat’s along wid him. I 
means dat yer's to put de nice fresh butter right 
aside o’ his plate, an’ put on a dish ob dat ole 
strong stuff a little furder down on de table.” 

“How does yer know dat he’s a gen’!’man?” 
asked the other girl, as if implying a doubt of 
Aunt Rosa’s ability to judge. 

“How does I know? why, chile, I was used 
to quality in ole Virginny afore you was born, 
an’ I recobnizes it ebery time. When he fust 
come inside de door, he made a bow ter me as 
nice an’ polite as if 1 had been de missus her- 
self. He didn’t wait ter see whether I was 
white, black, or yaller; he knowed I was a 
woman, an’ dat was enuff; an’ dat one what dey 
calls Clarence, he just laffed an’ laffed, like as 
if he didn’t have no bringin’ up at all. Beef- 
steak off de leg am good enuff for him, but I’ll 
see to brilin’a piece ob de sirline fur Mr. Nant 
myself.” 

These instructions were faithfully carried out, 
and while Clarence and Willis labored energeti- 
cally over the tough, wiry beefsteak served to 
them, Nant enjoyed a nicely broiled slice, ample; 
tender, and juicy. 

The next morning Nant’s plate was handed 
to him with most delicately browned griddle- 
cakes and fresh butter, surmounted by a large 
piece of golden honeycomb, from which the 
tempting nectar ran slowly over the cakes, while 
the cold bread, strong, ran¢id butter, bitter 
coffee flavored with skimmed milk, fell to the 
share of the less fortunate members of the party. 

“Politeness pays,” said Nant, returning the 
envious glances with a smile, as he proceeded 
to eat his cakes with a relish that gratified and 
pleased the despot of the dining-room, who, in 
a clean white apron and bandanna, took it upon 
herself to wait upon “ Mr. Nant as a gen’!’man 
orter be.” 

After breakfast the party started for the 
Cimeron Valley, still fifteen miles away. The 
clouds of the previous day had. disappeared 
from the sky, and the sun shone out clear and 
bright, with every indication of pleasant weather 
for days to come. Toward noon they reached 
the river, but the hunter’s paradise still lay 
beyond ; the heavy growth of timber is on the 
southern side. They halted when they reached 
the stream, and stood contemplating the beau- 
tifui and romantic picture before them. 

The river isnot less than a quarter of a mile 
in width, and the air isso pure and rare that 
objects upon the opposite shore do not appear to 
be half that distance. The water is so clear 
that the pebbly bottom may be distinctly seen 
across the entire width, and seems to be literally 
alive with the finest fish. [As I have told you be- 
fore, I am giving you fact along with fancy, and 


during the month of November, 1885, I had the 
pleasure of partaking of the largest and finest 
turkey that I ever saw, killed in the Territory, 
also half of a fine venison, shot and presented 
by Clarence, a member of this same party.] 

Rising in a gradual slope from the water's 
edge, the country rolled back in a grand and 
beautiful landscape. The green cedars, rising 
in majestic height, crowned the distant hills 
with summer-like verdure in the midst of autumn 
surroundings, when all the wide prairie had 
turned brown from autumn frosts, and the ever- 
green forest, rising clear and distinct against 
the southern sky, seemed like a vision of fairy- 
land, with a fabled stream encircling it. As 
they gazed in ecstatic admiration upon the en- 
trancing scene, so grand, beautiful, and verdant, 
a noble specimen of the red deer, followed by 
three of smaller size, emerged from among the 
trees and came down to the water's edge to 
drink. 

The stately animal stood for a moment with 
head erect and branching antlers glistening in 
the sun and bright eyes scanning the opposite 
shore, as if guarding the safety of the weaker 
ones by hissuperior strength and majesty ; then, 
as if satisfied that no harm was near, they all 
bowed their graceful heads, slaked their thirst, 
and walked leisurely away, and were lost to 
view in the mazes of the forest. 

A flock of wild turkeys, large, black, and 
shining, came fluttering down from among the 
trees, alighting upon the ground and picking 
gravel along the shore, 

Squirrels chattered among the evergreen 
branches, and quails whistled contentedly 
among the reedy grasses, as if taunting the 
hunters by their tempting nearness. 

“By Jove! we've reached the hunter’s para- 
dise at last!’ exclaimed Willis, excitedly. 
“Let's ford the stream at once and camp upon 
that sylvan shore; this eclipses all my fancy’s 
wildest dreams; a ramble in that fairyland 
would repay a journey to Mecca!” 

“ Agreed!” replied the other members of the 
party, and they immediately began to cross the 
wide but shallow stream. 

They were within thirty yards of the opposite 
bank, when a dozen or more rough-looking fel- 
lows, armed with bowie-knives and revolvers, 
came galloping down to the water’s edge and 
commanded them to halt. 

“Strangers,” said the foremost of the party, 
“you can’t land here; you'll jest have to turn 
around and go back.” 

“ What is the reason we can’t?” asked Willis, 
who could scarcely restrain his impatience to 
stand upon that verdant shore. “By what 
authority do you forbid us to cross?” 
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“The authority of six-shooters and bowie- 
knives,” replied the man. “ We've leased this 
land from the Indians, and we don’t propose to 
have everybody running over it.” 

“ My friend,” replied Clarence, “ the Indians 
have no legal right to this Cherokee strip. It 
belongs to the Government, and one white man 
has as good a right here as another, and we'll 
cross or know the reason why.” 

“You can know the reason why, but you 
can’t cross,” answered the man. “ You can’t 
come over, because we don’t want you here.” 

“We are American citizens, and have equal 
rights in every Territory belonging to the 
United States, and we do not propose to be 
ordered off from any portion of Uncle Sam’s 
domain,” replied Clarence, determinedly. 

“Tf you want to run the risk of havin’ your 
harness cut into inch pieces, and your horses 
run off out o’ your reach, not to speak o’ the lit- 
tle personal damage that you might receive, 
come on; if not, go back about your business, 
and don’t try to go where you aint wanted,” 
replied the man, with a flourish of his bowie- 
knife. 

“Boys,” said Nant, “it’s mean, but they’re 
too strong for us, and we can’t stand here in the 
water and discuss the legality of the measure, 
especially when the decision will be made by 
them at last,” and, aggravating and humiliating 
as it was, there was no help for it, and they re- 
turned to the opposite bank and camped for the 
day. 

There was some game among the scanty tim- 
ber upon the northern side, and that afternoon 
they shot a few turkeys, and Nant wounded a 
deer; they all gave chase, but it plunged into 
the river and escaped to the opposite shore, and 
was brought down by a shot from a cowboy’s 
rifle as soon as it left the water, and they had 
the satisfaction of seeing their game appropri- 
ated by their eriemies on the other shore. 

“Boys,” said Willis, with cheek flushing 
with anger and indignation, as a taunting 
shout came across the water, “this is more 
than American blood can stand. We are 
the men who are paving the way for civiliza 
tion to follow. Our labor is converting the 
wilderness, so long lying idle and useless, into 
productive farms, which are every year pouring 
untold wealth into the national treasury. We 
are the men who have dared the perils, braved 
the hardships, and performed the labors neces- 
sary to the extension of settlement and civiliza- 
tion; it is our labor, perseverance, and endur- 
ance that helps to build railroads for the trans- 
portation of this stock, fattened upon ‘pasturage 
to which we have as good a right as any other 
men in America, while pampered Eastern capi- 
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talists, reveling in the midst of ease and luxury, 
not satisfied with the benefits which they are 
constantly reaping from the increasing compe- 
tition in markets and improving facilities for 
transportation, which our labor develops for 
them while they remain strangers to hardship 
and privation, they send their hired minions 
here to trample upon our rights and order us 
off from Government land. There lie thousands 
and thousands of acres of Uncle S:am’s domain, 
upon which we are forbidden by the power of 
non-resident capitalists to set our feet upon 
peril of our lives and the destruction of our 
property. Our number has been increased to 
ten, as others have attempted to cross and been 
turned back by the hirelings of this usurping 
power, and I propose to go over in a body and 
fight our way through. I, for one, am ready; 
how many are willing to follow ?” 

There was scarcely a dissenting voice, for 
most of the party were strong, determined men, 
jealous of their rights and willing to fight for 
them, and there was a defiant light and an 
angry flash in their undaunted eyes as they 
seized their rifles in a firmer grasp and said, 
“ Lead on.” 

But at that moment the oldest member of the 
party, a pioneer who had seen years of wild and 
reckless life, climbed up into a wagon and said : 

“Hold on a minit, boys; jest look a here. 
There aint more ’n ten of us at the outside fig- 
ers, and this kind of a raid upon ’em won't do. 
In case of a regular fight, they could summon 
more’n fifty agin us. It’s my opinion they’ve 
got something over thar that they don’t want 
us to see. They may have a distillery or a 
brewery or some kind of arrangement that 
Uncle Sam might disapprove of, and they'd 
shoot us down like deer rather than let us find 
it out. Cowboys, as a gen’ral thing, are a hos- 
pitable, good-natered set, glad to see most any- 
body, and this makes me think there’s something 
else back of it. Now I don’t want to take any 
man’s life and I don’t want any man to take 
mine, and jest as sure as we go over there some 
of us will be brought back in a shape that our 
families won’t want to see us in. But I don’t 
propose to put up with this kind o’ treatment 
any more than you do, but there’s an easier and 
safer way to whip’em. On the other side 0’ 
this timber there’s acres and acres o’ buffalo 
grass that they are dependin’ on for winter pas- 
ture, but it’s dry enough to burn, and there are 
hundreds of tons of hay that’s. been put up in 
case it should be an unusually hard winter; 
now suppose that this whole thing should acci- 
dentally catch afire ?” 

“The cattle would starve, of course,” replied 
@ voice. 
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“They'd have to vacate, that’s all; if we 
should kill a dozen cowboys they’d hire two 
dozen mre, and go right on as they have done, 
but if all their pasture was burned up it would 
clean out the cattlemen more effectively than a 
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thousand Government troops could do it, and 
wouldn’t cost Uncle Sam half so much.” 

The sober second thought prevailed, and after 
some discussion the project of crossing was 
abandoned. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


SNOW-PICTURES. 


By Epwna. 


OOKING from my window early this morn- 
ing, a grand picture lay before me—snow 
falling, falling everywhere, covering all things 
with its pure white beauty, lying deep on roofs 
and pavements, fences and doorsteps; orna- 
menting the houses opposite with cornices and 
moldings richer and whiter than the purest 
Carrara marble. All the little branches and 
twigs of the young elms on the sidewalk were 
fringed with a feathery coating, making one of 
the loveliest winter pictures I ever beheld. Our 
pet arbor-vite was like a solid pyramid of icing, 
and bent its head low under the unwonted bur- 
den. But the window-panes were more beauti- 
ful, if possible, than all the rest. There were 
the 


* flowers and trees, 
The bevies of birds and swarms of bees, 
The cities, thrones, temples, towers, and these, 
All pictured in silver sheen.” 


Besides, I could imagine I saw the miniature 
representation of the grand cafions of Colorado. 
Towering peaks, deep ravines, with narrow 
bridges stretched across them, tall columns of 
rock resembling the pictures of those curiosities 
of “Monumental Park,” waterfalls and groves 
of treés. It seems wonderful that natural 
scenery can be so perfectly depicted in what is 
naught but frozen vapor. 

I gazed enchanted, until the breakfast-bell 
summoned me below to join Aunt Myra in the 
morning meal. When that was over I hurried up- 
stairs again and set my work-table near the win- 
dow, where I could watch the scene below at will. 

Our street is not a thoroughfare, so there was 
very little early passing, and I watched the 
school-children trudging through the almost 
unbroken snow, thinking it great fun to sink 
over shoe-tops through its soft, yielding crust. 
Two little girls were drawn on sleds by their 
brothers with merry shouts and laughter. 
Horses and’ vehicles plowed slowly through 
it at first, the wheels being so clogged that often 
no opening was visible between the spokes. 
Snowballs flew briskly in all directions at 


times, and it was quite amusing to see, occa- 
sionally, steady-looking, middle-aged men join 
in the sport. 

About ten o’clock the snow-fall ceased for 
awhile, and soon the sidewalks, becoming beaten 
and frozen, were so slippery that more than one 
pedestrian had a fall. 

I could not but laugh myself when one or 
two dandyish-looking young men measured 
their length on the one opposite me, seeing 
that they were not hurt at all. 

Just at noon a plain-looking, elderly woman 
was passing, carrying a large, unwieldly bundle 
in her arms. Some sudden noise near by made 
her turn quickly, and her feet slipped from 
under her, while the bundle flew out into the 
street. 

My first impulse was to run down and out to 
her assistance, but seeing a crowd of boys com- 
ing, watched what they would do, and was 
gratified to see one of the largest spring for- 
ward, help her up, and then restore her bundle. 

I think that boy did a noble, manly act, 
which, though small in itself, many boys would 
not be warm-hearted or courageous enough to 
do; for some of this one’s companions laughed 
loudly at the poor woman’s misfortune, and also 
at him for helping her, making me feel heartily 
ashamed of them. 

Toward evening large flakes began to fall 
again; and now, as I look out over the white, 
sleeping world, so tranquil and beautiful, a host 
of memories and visions come thronging up, 
suggested by the scene. 

Far away, in another State toward the East, I 
see a thoughtful man, sitting in his study sur- 
rounded by booksand papers, gazing out upon just 
such a snow as this—lying deep around the house 
and drifting against the fences and covering 
with its soft, downy mantle the lowly mounds in 
the little cemetery on the hillside, just within 
sight. And, as he watches it, his thoughts 
frame themselves into earnest, glowing words, 
which he transfers to paper; and the next day 


his hearers listen to one of the most eloquent’ 
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sermons that ever came from his heart and 
tongue. 

His text was that beautiful passage from the 
inspired prophet, Isaiah; “ As the rain cometh 
down, and the snow, from heaven, and returneth 
not thither, but watereth the earth and maketh 
it bring forth and bud, that it may give seed to 
the sower and bread to the eater, so shall my 
werd be that goeth forth out of my mouth. It 
shall not return unto me void, but it shall ac- 
complish that which I please, and it shall pros- 
per in the thing whereto I sent it.” This had 
always been a favorite passage of mine, and I 
now saw new meanings and applications in it 
never perceived before. He told me afterward 
that it all came to him on that afternoon, while 
he watched the snow-storm from his study win- 
dows. 

Then my thoughts go backward a few years 
farther, to another scene, where the snow lay 
cold and frozen over the earth outside, and in- 
side our dwelling, the cold, scarcely less white 
face of a loved one lay ready for the tomb. 
The white chrysanthemums, which she was so 
fond of, were still blooming in the green-houses, 


and we placed them about her, mingled with 
creamy tea rosebuds and geranium leaves. Then 
her form was shut forever from our sight, and 
they laid it away under the downy whiteness, a 
fitting covering for one so pure and lovely in 
spirit. 

The sleigh-bells ringing outside arrest my 
attention, and still farther away their sound 
seems calling. Back into childhood’s years, 
when we all crowded into the big family sleigh 
—father, mother, sisters, and brother—and 
over the smooth road leading out from the town 
we sped, a merry party, to take supper with 
Aunt Myra and return by moonlight if the 
night was fine. 

Now Aunt Myra and myself are all that are 
left of the members of those gay gatherings. 
The snow to-night covers the mortal resting- 
place of all the other dear ones, while the 
immortal spirits live in that eternal summer- 
land. 

Good-night, beautiful world! sleeping under 
the Father’s care, while He showers down bless- 
ings upon us as softly and gently as fall these 
downy flakes. 


DICK HAYDEN’S STRANGE SITUATION. 
By E. F. M. 


HERE was a tramp slowly crossing the 

lower part of the wide lawn. It was a per- 
fect day ; though cold, the sunshine was bright 
on the white flowers of the frost, and the glitter- 
ing rime was as fair in its colorless beauty as 
summer blossoms. The birds were calling to 
each other from tree and shrubbery—long, clear, 
aerial notes of silvery sweetness—half wistful, 
as if with some recognition of the inevitable 
severities of the winter that was so near. Every- 
thing was lovely to the soft gray eyes of the 
young wife, who looked out through one of the 
long windows—everything was fair also in a 
lesser and more material way to Mr. R. K. 
Hayden, her husband, the great mill-owner, 
although not more than thirty-two years of age, 
in the M Valley. 

Except that tramp in the distance. He was 
ugly, dirty, bad-looking—a blot on the pure, 
exquisite cleanness of the December landscape, 
with its silvery frost and floating bird notes— 
and Richard Hayden frowned as he looked at 
him. Even when he had actually disappeared 
from view his shadow was there mentally, and 
the frown did not quite vanish. 

Pascal, his young wife, had seen it, and a 





little white hand stole caressingly through his 
arm. 

“That was the only thing not beautiful to be 
seen,” she said. “Why did you look at him 
and not at this lovely scene ?” 

He answered harshly, although the harsh- 
ness was not for her: 

“ Because he seemed to blot out the fairness 
with his foul shadow. Do you know, Pascal, 
the longer experience I have among men, the 
more sure I am that stringent measures should 
be taken with these men, willfully poor and idle. 
They are dishonest, base—they are dangerous, 
not only to property, but life. Who knows 
what disease that creature may breed, what 
injury he may accomplish, before the mild 
philanthropy of the community allows him to 
receive his just place.” 

He had not noticed, in his excitment, the lit- 
tle hand on his arm, and she drew it away, and 
shaded her eyes with it. 

“T think you are too harsh, Richard,” she 
said, presently. 

“T said the willfully poor and idle,” repeated 
her husband, dogmatically. 

“Oh! yes; but perhaps you don’t notice, 
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Richard, how often you say when a man is un- 
successful that it is want of intelligence, of per- 
severance, etc.—as if a want of success finan- 
cially were quite criminal.” 

She had spoken with heightened color and a 
ringing tone, as if from some suppressed indig- 
nation, and her husband looked at her with 
surprise. 

“You are quite a champion for the poor,” he 
observed, ironically. 

“T am afraid it is for your sake, because I hate 
to see you s0 narrow, so unjust, so governed by 
mere wealth. You do not know, Richard, what 
you yourself would have been, born with that 
man’s ancestry, bodily condition, and surround- 
ing circumstances, or even thrown into his 
place now /”’ 

Richard Hayden elevated his eyebrows. 

“T think this discussion has become too per- 
sonal to be profitable to either of us,” and he 
turned on his heel and went out. 

Nevertheless, before he started to town, he 
came in again and:bade her farewell affection- 
ately, nor was she often so openly demonstra- 
tive of her love as on this particular occasion. 

They were, in fact, though they frequently 
disagreed in opinion, very fond of each other, 
and Pascal was in a condition—approaching 
her first confinement—to appeal specially to his 
tenderness and forbearance. He would have 
felt this had he been seriously vexed or disap- 
proving; as it happened, he was neither. He 
well knew, in spite of Pascal’s rather caustic 
criticisms now and then, how wholly she was 
devoted to him, and in his secret heart he ad- 
mired the unworldly purity of thought, the ten- 
der and well-nigh universal sympathy, which 
he thought, with a smile, was a beautiful luxury 
that men—decidedly mill-owners—could hardly 
afford. 

Pascal had some secret upbraidings of con- 
science when she sat alone—for she was well 
aware that indiscriminate almsgiving too often 
aided the vicious at the expense of the indus- 
trious and honest poor. She had spoken with 
more warmth than she intended, because she 
wished to see her husband more patient and 
sympathetic in his judgments. 

Some time after this little talk—which, as it 
happened, neither ever forgot, although it 
seemed so trivial at the time—Mr. Hayden was 
forced to take a long journey to the Northwest. 
He disliked being absent from home at such a 
time, but the interests of his business impera- 
tively demanded it, and he started reluctantly, 
hastily summoning his sister to stay with Pascal 
while he was gone. 

Three days after, the telegraph lines flashed 
along their wires the news of a horrible railway 
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accident and the names of the few survivors. 
The cars had fallen through « bridge, and a part 
had been consumed by flames, while a part 
went under water. The details were most dis- 
tressing, and some of the bodies of the victims 
were not recovered. 

Mr. Hayden’s partner, John Blaire, went at 
once to New York, and on ingoiry learned.that 
Richard Hayden had been certainly one of the 
passengers on the ill-fated train, and his name 
was not among the survivors. 

By extraordinary precautions the news was 
kept from his wife until after the birth of her 
child—a well-formed and beautiful boy—but 
the unwary whisper of a pitying servant girl 
outside the door told the awful intelligence too 
soon, and the young mother was dangerously 
ill for weeks, and only slowly and feebly seemed 
to grope back at last into a life more pitiful 
than death to look on in its sadness. 

“All my hope is in her boy,” said the old 
physician, and he felt that her life was spared 
when her eyes began to brighten at the sight of 
the rosy baby face in its nurse’s arms. 

Meanwhile, Richard Hayden was not killed— 
he was stunned by a blow on the head, and car- 
ried by some men to a house recently put up by 
a family of emigrants—Norwegians—who spoke 
scanty English, and was robbed on his way 
thither by one of his bearers of his pocketbook, 
watch, etc. 

The Norwegians were kind, but his heaviest 
calamity overtook him here. From having 
been a man exceptionally lucky all his life, it 
seemed as if misfortune poured upon him. 

There had been a sick boy in the room he 
was brought in—there was but one sleeping- 
room, in fact—and he had scarcely recovered 
from the injury received in the railway wreck, 
and discovered that he was without money, 
when another illness laid hold upon him— 
small-pox—and for weeks he lay in a feverish 
and delirious condition. 

At last, however, he was on the road to re- 
covery, and his anxiety to hear from home—to 
go, if possible—increased with every moment. 
His trembling hands and dim sight prevented 
his writing, but he asked the physician, an 
American, to write for him. 

Now, if he had known it, his luck was still 
heavily against him. The physician, speculat- 
ing upon the chances of this letter being merely 
a trick to raise money upon, and much doubt- 
ing the lavish promises of payment made re- 
peatedly by Hayden, in a moment of forgetful- 
ness directed the envelope to the wrong State, 
and it went on a series of wanderings from post- 
office to post-office, and at last to the Dead Letter 
Office at Washington, where a clerk, recognizing 
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the well-known firm in the East, apprised Mr. 
Blaire of its whereabouts, and forwarded it, re- 
directed on receipt of stamp to its proper desti- 
nation. 

All this, however, belonged to the future, not 
to the present, which poor Richard Hayden 
found hard indeed to bear. 

Two weeks passed, and he was free from in- 
fection and well enough to travel, but no 
answer came from his partner, although he 
haunted the post-office as soon as he was allowed 
to go there like a ghost. He did not dare to 
write to his wife, for fear of the effect a too 
sudden announcement might have following the 
first shock, and daily he thought: 

“ By the nezt mail the answer will arrive.” 

He had stopped talking of his wealth and his 
repayment of the kindness bestowed on him, 
because he vaguely felt a certain thrill of doubt 
in the way the physician listened and in his 
monosyllabic replies. 

One day the Doctor was at the office, too, and 
glancing at him, remarked that he was now 
quite strong enough to move on. 

“Tt would be far more creditable to you either 
to get work here or to go back to your people 
than to live on those Norwegians, who have 
barely food for themselves.” 

The Doctor’s tone was rough, and Hayden 
flushed with anger. As he was about to reply, 
a glance at the wretched little glass hanging 
opposite on the bare wall checked him. His 
features were blurred, his eyes watery, his hair 
thin, his whole appearance, in the coarse, ill- 
fitting garments the Doctor had procured for 
him on his recovery—yes, he was clothed by 
the charity of the very man who insulted him 
—was rather disreputable. 

He kept silence; he had no proof of his 
identity, and he scorned to answer with bare 
assertions. The Doctor relented. 

“JT will give you the money to go home,” he 
added, more mildly; “it has been rather hard 
for you, my man; but an honest, sober person 
can always get some work.” 

“T will borrow the money,” said Hayden; it 
was terrible to him to take it, but it was a 
chance to reach home. 

The Doctor smiled significantly, but he gave 
him the money, and not a grudging allowance 
under the circumstances. Hayden was on the 
next train that passed, eastward bound. 

He had not at first the slightest intention of 
playing a dramatic part or disguising himself, 
but no one knew him, and he actually reached 
his. own station, Woodlawn, and, seeing no car- 
riage there, started to walk home, without a 
glance or sign of recognition. 

He would doubtless not have been so patient 
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had he not already learned by a New York 
paper two days before the new arrangement of 
affairs for the benefit of the widow and infant 
son. 

As he walked on, every velvety sward and 
noble tree and beautiful home he passed seemed 
to him exquisitely fair. relieved against the re- 
cent remembrance of squalor, privation, and 
dreariness in the emigrant’s cabin on the bare 
plains. 

A carriage—one of his, he saw at a glance— 
was driving rapidly toward him, and John 
Blaire, in a heavy overcoat and a fur robe drawn 
closely over him, was sitting inside, with the 
morning paper in his hand. 

He called loudly to the driver to stop. 

“See here, my good man,” exclaimed Mr. 
Blaire, fretfully, holding the carriage window 
partly open, “this is no time to beg. I assure 
you my partner would not have stood such 
a thing on his place.if he were here.” 

The vision of the tramp and of Pascal's 
words rose vividly in Richard Hayden’s mind. 
These words did not seem visionary or unprac- 
tical to him now. He drew back, and said 
something about wanting work. 

“Well, go to the head groom at the great 
house yonder. A man is wanted at the stables, 
I think you said this morning, Rogers? and 
don’t you disturb the ladies;’ then, letting 
down the window sharply and carefully read- 
justing the furs, he directed the man to drive 
on, and a few minutes afterward, before Hayden 
had moved from the roadside, was whirled out 
of sight. 

In his eager longing to catch a glimpse of his 
wife and “the infant son” of which the news- 
papers had spoken, he disregarded Mr. Blaire’s 
directions and struck straight across the lawn 
in full view of the dining-room windows. 

Pascal, sitting in her widow’s dress beside the 
fire and looking indescribably pure and spiritual 
with her marble-white face and air of weakness, 
looked up and saw the forlorn pedestrian. She 
said afterward that it seemed to bring back that 
morning and her talk with her husband. 

Murmuring some low request to her sister-in- 
law, who sat, tall and stately, near the table, she 
rose, struggling with her tears, and left the 
room. 

Mrs. Van Dyke tapped imperatively on the 
window, and threw it up as he approached. 

“Do you not know,” she said, gravely, “that 
this is not the door for such people as you? 
You have already disturbed my sister-in-law, 
who is very weak still, greatly. Go to the 
kitchen if you wish for food, and the cook will 
attend to you ;” and without waiting for a reply, 
she closed the window and returned to her book, 
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which she had left on the table as she came to 
administer reproof and charity combined, ac- 
cording to her system of benevolence, to one of 
the “ lower classes.” 

Still fed on charity—from his own table! An 
unreasoning bitterness at all these rebuffs seized 
his soul, and with a sudden impulse he decided 
on applying for work here without revealing 
his identity. That, after all—the thought went 
through him like a sharp sting—might not be 
without its difficulties ! 

The head groom engaged him; he was fond 
of horses, and understood their management 
thoroughly. He noticed with bitter amuse- 
ment, however, a certain supercilious air in his 
groom, evidently modeled on the late master’s 
sentiments toward those out of employment. 

During the next month he had ample oppor- 
tunity to study his own character and conduct 
as seen by the light of those most severe domes- 
tic analysts, our servants. Most of them ad- 
mired his attitude toward his inferiors, and 
pronounced it a sign of “high tone;”’ some, 
however, took a moral ground, and one rather 
flippant waiter wondered “how master had 
learned to associate with the Apostles—it must 
have seemed shiftless to him that they didn’t 
sell their boat and net when they had to give up 
fishing.” It was in the unconscious imitation 
of his views and manners, however, that he 
found the most cutting reproofs. 

Yet the household was not an unkindly one, 
on the whole; the sweet and sympathetic spirit 
of the young mistress pervaded with its influ- 
ence these lower strata and counteracted the 
other. His wife’s character, as well as his own, 
shone upon him with a new light during these 
monotonous days. 

His complexion was beginning to lose its un- 
natural appearance, his hair to grow out again, 
his features to regain their usual clearness of 
outline. He was warned of this growing change 
one morning when, coming suddenly into the 
kitchen on an errand, Betty, the cook, dropped 
her pan and spoon with a heavy clatter and 
stared at him aghast. 

“Sure, an’ I thought it was the master's 
ghost!” And when he went out again, which 
he did as quickly as possible, he left her still 
looking after him with a disturbed and uneasy 
expression. 

It had been his only solace and pleasure to 
watch, unseen, his wife and child—a noble 
and healthy boy, crowing with delight at every 
bright sight or merry sound. The night after 
Betty’s alarm he approached the window, seeing 
the light shine through it, and surprised to 
notice that the shutters were not, as usual, 
closed. 
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His wife was reading, but the book soon lay 
disregarded in her lap and her eyes were fixed 
ou a beautiful engraving of our Lord, which 
hung, as he well remembered, above the mantel. 
Her eyes were full of tears, but there was light 
in them, as of faith, and the whole expression 
of the uplifted face was heavenly in its blending 
of self renunciation and trust. 

Overcome with emotion, he advanced too far. 
She suddenly turned toward the window and 
saw him distinctly in the full moonlight. 

“ Richard! Richard !” she cried, and stretched 
out her arms with unmistakable recognition and 
longing. 

He tried to raise the window. It was locked. 
If she had before fancied him a vision, a spirit 
out of the flesh, she doubted no longer. She 
rushed to open it, and the next moment he was 
clasped in her fond arms and welcomed with 
every tender word and caress. 

At last she began to look again in his face, to 
notice the marks of illness, to ask questions, and 
to draw from him, bit by bit, with quick tears 
and consoling touches of lips and hands, the 
history of his wretchedness. 

Then it seemed to strike her, as with the 
force of a blow, that he had been with her so 
long and she had not known it. Nothing com- 
forted her for this but the description, which 
she made him repéat again and again, of how 
many times he had watched her, how often he 
had been on the point of betraying himeelf, 
but feared that she was not strong enough to 
bear it. 

Suddenly she sprang to her feet, 

“You must take off those clothes—I will not 
have you in them a moment longer—and put 
on your own. They are still in your dressing- 
room. I would not let them be removed.” 

When he came back in his own natural garb, 
he found that she had slipped off her crape- 
covered dress and put on a cream-colored wrap- 
per, with delicate, rose-tinted ribbons and white 
lace, and she met him with a soft laugh, push- 
ing his hair tenderly back from his brow. 

“Ah! if I had only looked at you closely 
once, you could not have disguised yourself from 
me!” 

In the meanwhile, bells had been ringing, 
doors opening and shutting down-stairs. Mrs. 
Van Dyke had been hastily summoned to the 
parlor to see Mr. Blaire, who had driven at full 
speed to show her the letter just received from - 
her brother, and she was now on her way to 
break the intelligence to her sister. 

A hurried knock came at the door. 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Van Dyke’s voice, trem- 
bling with agitation, “can you see me for a little 
while? I have unexpected news—” 
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The door opened, and Mrs. Van Dyke’s eyes 
beheld Pascal in no widow’s dress, smiling, ra- 
diant. She exclaimed, with a gasp: “ How did 
you know ?”—then, suddenly taking in the pres- 
ence of another person, gave one long look and 
embraced him, weeping. 

The effect of his strange experience on the 
different individuals who learned its whole 
history was characteristic. 

Mrs. Van Dyke, after the first moment of 
weakness, in which she had even asked ques- 
tions, calmly ignored it—that her brother had 
been for nearly two months in service to him- 
self. She preferred not to think of it at all. 

Most of the servants left at once. They felt 
that it might be inconvenient in the future to 
be in the employment of a gentleman who un- 
derstood their duties so well. 

Pascal never forgave the physician for doubt- 
ing her husband. The earliest mail next day 
carried a munificent fee for medical services, 
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and she never alluded to him again. But the 
Norwegian household, on every Christmas and 
Easter thereafter, had additional cause to re- 
member the sick stranger. 

In vain Richard Hayden once tried to con- 
vince her that this was injustice, as he had 
taken the smallpox from one of the family and 
been cured by the physician and received help 
from him afterward. Pascal would never reason 
on the subject. 

“ He gave you alms, it is true, but he insulted 
you, he disbelieved you, he hurt you. I will 
not talk about him,” she said. And she never 
did again. 

But the greatest change of all was in Rich- 
ard Hayden’s own spirit. Never again, when 
he beheld one wounded and needing a friend, 
did he pass by on the other side, but he went 
down to him, like the Samaritan, in the place 
where he was. 


THE CHILD’S REQUEST. 


HERE is a certain room on the topmost 

story of a tall tenement house on a certain 
street and in a certain city. There are other 
rooms like it in shape and location in the 
houses on either side; in fact, the whole block 
is built up of those terrible provocatives of 
crime and misery. A gaunt, ugly house was 
this, with narrow balconies and iron ladders 
bulging out from its front, making one shudder 
with their suggestion of the terrible loss of life 
that would ensue if the building caught fire, for 
nearly a hundred people, men, women, and 
children, lived in this small tenement. 

In this room on the topmost floor lived a 
family of three persons—a man, his wife, and 
their child—Michael Rauney, Alice Rauney, 
and little Pat Rauney. 

It was a winter’s evening—an evening of the 
week between Christmas and New Year’s, and 
the tall, burly form of Michael Rauney was 
seated on a chair near a stove, a short-stemmed 
clay pipe in his hands, and the child on his 
knee. His wife moved about the room, washing 
and putting back in their places on the shelves 
the dishes which had been used at the supper 
just finished. It would have been a happy 
Christmas-time for all had it not been for two 
things: first, that the police were searching busily 
for Michael Rauney, and second, that little Pat 
showed no signs of growing strong and well, 
but, on the contrary, grew more pale and weak 
every day. When the summer had opened he 


had been as strong and as healthy as any lad in 
the neighborhood, but the hot weather had 
burned some sort of a fever into his bones, and 
his frame had shrunken and his face grown 
thin, and it was clear that little Pat was going 
to die. 

He sat now very quietly on his father’s lap, 
with his tiny head nestling against the great, 
brawny shoulder, and his golden curls hanging 
down over the arm that his father had placed 
protectingly about him. He was a child about 
five years old, but the marks which pain had 
drawn upon his face made him seem older. 

“ Dad,” said he at last, “O dad! will ’oo take 
me to hear some music?” 

“Music, Pat? What put that inter yer toiny 
head?” his father answered. “’Tis a cowld, 
bleak noight outside, an’ th’ room is more com- 
fortable, a great dale more comfortable, Pat, 
than th’ shtreets.” 

“ But, dad, I wan’ to hear de music.” 

“Then mammy ’II sing to ye, darlint.” 

“ But it’s not th’ singin’ music I want to hear, 
daddy, but t’other kind—th’ sort ye tuk me to 
hear, oh! a long whiles ago—the sort they have 
up in th’ grand house on th’ avenue. Don’t ye 
*member, dad, how ye tuk me there long, long 
whiles ago an’ we stud outside an’ listened ?” 

“Tis a long time ago, Pat. I thought ye'd 
forgotten it.” 

“Forgotten it? Oh! no, dad; I want, O 
dad! I want so much to hear it again.” 
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“But tis too cowld outside, Pat. Ye forget 
that ye’ve been sick, an’ ye’d catch yer death o’ 
cowld if ye wint out.” 

“ Mammy’! wrap me up, won’t yer, mammy ?” 
and the child turned his big blue eyes plead- 
ingly toward his mother. 

But her face was turned away and she was 
busy arranging the dishes on the shelf, and did 
not seem to hear the question the child had put 
to her; but could he have seen her face he 
would have noticed that big tears were welling 
from her eyes and slowly rolling down her 
cheeks. As for Mike Rauney, he bit his teeth 
so hard on the stem of his pipe that the brittle 
clay was crunched into gritty sand. 

It was an unfortunate whim that had seized 
the child’s fancy; Michael Rauney dared not 
be seen upon the streets. 


Little more than a month before—it was just 


before Thanksgiving time, and the festive prepa- 
rations of the season mocked him almost to 
madness—Mike Rauney started out to ask for 
something he had never before sought—to ask 
for money. Somehow or other there had always 
been heretofore wages for his strong arms to 
earn—wages that kept the wife and child from 
want—but now, in spite of his persistent seek- 
ing, he could not find work, and the child was 
sick, the purse was empty, and there was no 
food in the house, so he started out to beg. 
Night came, and he had received no alms. and, 
emboldened by darkness, he had gone to the 
more pretentious business thoroughfare of the 
city, and there, under the dark, forbidding, cold, 
and uncharitable shadow of a tightly closed 
church, had begged from the passers-by. Re- 
peated failures had discouraged him, and he 
was about to turn away when he saw a figure 
coming up the street, and the thought of his 
wife and child nerved him to make one more 
effort. The man stopped and bought a paper, 
and Mike approached and told his story—but 
in vain. A rough word was his only answer. 

“For th’ love of th’ Virgin, sor, help us or 
we'll shtarve.” 

“Get out of my way.” 

The man turned and raised his cane, as if to 
strike the suppliant. He had his purse in his 
hand, and the impulse came strong upon Mike 
to possess himself by force of what was denied 
him in charity. It was a sudden, overmastering 
desire, and, yielding to it, he snatched the purse, 
and turning, fled down the side street. 

For a moment the man stood motionless in 
surprise, then, with cries of “Stop thief! stop 
thief!” darted after him. But Mike was a swift 
runner; the pause had given him a start, and 
he was soon lost from the sight of his pursuers 
in the maze of narrow streets. 
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It was a rich man who had been robbed, and 
the newspapers took up the cry and hounded 
the police on to earnest efforts to find the foot- 
pad. He had been clearly seen and there was a 
full description of him, and Mike Rauney had 
deemed it best to keep hidden in his room, and 
dared not go out lest he should be recognized. 
As yet he had not been discovered, and there 
was enough in the purse to keep the family a 
long while yet from want; but here was the 
child, the child whose days on earth were num- 
bered, the child for whom he would have given 
his life, have sold his soul, asking his father to 
take him out. 

“Ye will take me to hear th’ music, won't 
ye, daddy ?” 

What answer could he make? Confess to the 
child that his father was a thief? No; better, 
far betéer, risk the chance of capture. He had 
not the heart to deny the boy his earnest solici- 
tation. Perhaps, after all, he exaggerated the 
danger. 

He put the boy down on the floor and rose 
from his chair. His wife turned, as she heard 
the sound, and, with a hasty motion, wiped the 
tears from her eyes. 

“Ye’ll not be venturin’ it, Mike?” she said, 
coming to her husband’s side and placing her 
hands on his arm; “ye’ll not run th’ risk?” 

He looked down at her with troubled eyes. 

“Sure, how kin I help it, Alice, when the lad 
wants it so?” 

She turned to the child. 

“Shtay wid me to-night, Patsie darlint, an’ I'll 
sing ve all the songs ye lave to hear,” she pleaded. 

But the child did not know all that his simple 
request implied. He could not understand why 
his father should hesitate to take him out, and 
he pettishly refused to stay at home and begged 
again to be carried to ‘th’ music.” 

“Wrap th’ lad up, Alice,” said the father, at 
last; “wrap th’ lad up warrum an’ I’ll take 
him out. Sure, I’ll pull up th’ collar o’ me 
coat an’ pull down th’ brim o’ me hat an’ divil 
a bit o’ me face ’Il show. Perhaps a breath o’ 
th’ fresh air an’ a sound o’ th’ music ’ll do th’ 
lad good, an’ sure an’ I can't denoy him no how, 
fur I’m afearin’ that it won’t be many more 
wishes o’ th’ same sort that he'll be a havin’ 
here on earth. Sure, the angels ’Il be singin’ 
ter him afore long, I'm afeered.” 

Warmly muffled up, the two set forth—the 
man with his hat pulled low down over his 
brows, and the child buttoned up inside of his 
father’s overcoat and only his tiny head and 
wan face peeping out. 

With many misgivings the wife saw them 
depart, and stood at the door listening to her 
husband’s heavy footsteps as he descended. the 
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stairs, Then, when the sounds had died away, 
she closed the door, and, sinking upon her knees 
at the bedside, prayed that the Holy Virgin and 
all the saints would keep them safely, 

The child was overjoyed at his outing and 
prattled gayly as his father strode onward. 
Mike had only a vague idea where the music 
would be found, but he bent his steps to the wide 
avenue where stood the houses of the rich, trust- 
ing to luck to find in one of them festivity that 
would afford the desired entertainment. He 
strode along rapidly, not daring to answer the 
boy’s eager exclamation, lest some old acquaint- 
ance passing by should hear and recognize his 
voice. 

Once on the avenue they had not far to go. 
An awning, stretched before a house brilliantly 
lighted, told the tale of fashionable revelry 
within. He took up his station by the area 
railing, whence the child might see and hear 
all that was going on. Carriages came rolling 
up and set down their loads of gayly dressed 
women and heavily coated men; and soon the 
sounds of music and the faint odor of perfumes 
and flowers came floating out on the night air. 

He talked in whispers now to the child, an- 
swering his questionings and responding to his 
eager exclamations. He began to feel less timid 
and himself to enjoy the scene; for the enforced 
home-staying had been very irksome to the 
strong man, accustomed to the activity and free- 
dom of an out-door life. He drew nearer, that 
the child might see the better. Unnoticed to 
himself, his hat was pushed up from his brow 
and his face disclosed to the light. 

Suddenly he felt a hand laid on his shoul- 
der, and a voice whispered in his ear. 

“My man, I want you.” 

He turned with a start and looked at the 
speaker. Then, with a sudden spring, he shook 
himself free and turned and ran. Had he been 
alone he might have eseaped, but the child en- 
cumbered him and kept him back, 

He reached a corner and turned down the 
street. It was late, and the street was nearly 
deserted and there were no obstructions in his 
way. He ran on, faster and faster, straining 
every muscle to make speed, hoping to distance 
his pursuers by a sudden spurt; but he heard 
their footsteps close behind him. He turned 
another corner and sped on like a hare pursued 
by the hounds. His object now was to gain one 
of the houses in the block, dart up the staircase 
and over the roofs, and restore the child to his 
mother, even if he himself was forced then to 
seek safety elsewhere. ‘ 

On, on, he ran. He heard the cries of his 
pursuers in his rear, their footfalls rang out 
clear and distinct through the still night air. 
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He thought that he was gradually gaining on 
them, but he did not dare to look back to make 
sure. On and on they sped, pursuers and pur- 
sued. The child had cowered down within the 
over-wrapping coat, and whimpering now with 
fear, too frightened to cry loud; but the father 
had no voice to comfort him, Already his 
breath was coming shorter and quicker, a little 
later and he knew it would come in sobs and 
gasps. But he was nearing his home, and the 
thought gave him new strength. His chest felt 
as if an iron band was tightening around it, 
sharp pains were shooting through his lungs 
and around the region of his heart, his eyes 
were growing dim, and he could hardly see where 
to tread with safety 

Then suddenly his weakness left him, and 
the strength of despair came to him as he 
caught the flash and glint of the lamp-light on 
the helmet and brass buttons of a policeman on 
the corner ahead of him. Could he pass? 
Should he try to dodge by, or should he turn 
and seek refuge down the street he had just 
crossed? His thoughts worked quickly, and 
almost instantly he resolved what todo. The 
man ahead was small, he would trust to the 
impetus of his own heavy body and his speed 
and brush past him ; and in his desperation he 
quickened his steps. The man ahead stood for 
a moment irresolute. He knew that he could 
not withstand the shock of the fugitive ; but he 
had little time for thought, for swooping down 
on him with desperate speed came the big, 
burly frame of Michael Rauney, brushing the 
policeman from his path like the merest atom, 
and whose stumbling feet just cleared the form 
of the prostrate man. A load of agony seemed 
lifted from Mike Rauney’s heart, and a new ac- 
cession of strength was given to him. 

Closely, more closely still, he pressed the 
tiny form of his child to his laboring heart, and 
his panting breath looked like steam on the 
frosty night air. Thanks to the blessed Virgin, 
the welcome doorway at length dawned upon 
his vision, and hearing the ery of his pursuers 
growing fainter, he mustered courage to give a 
backward glance. All had fallen off but one or 
two, and these he was steadily distancing. 
Suddenly, he turned into a dark entry, and was 
lost to sight in the forbidding gloom. 

Crouched far back against the wall at the end 
of the long, dark passageway, he heard his pur- 
suers stop to hold a consultation, and then pass 
hurriedly along. He drew a shivering breath 
of relief, and stooped to kiss his littlePat ; then, 
for the first time, the strong man’s courage left 
him, and he wept aloud, for the little face was 
cold and white, and the coaxing voice would 
never again ring its music in his ears, for the 




















angels had taken little Pat Rauney home to 
dwell with them, far away from cold and 
hunger and fear for evermore. Then, with 
the tears coursing down his rough, begrimed 
face, he stepped out and faced his pursuers, re- 
turning on their tracks. 

“Gintlemen,” he said, flinging open his coat 
and holding his dead child tenderly in his arms 
—“gintlemen, an’ ye’ll let me give me little 
child to its mother, ye can do yer ways wid me,” 
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and turning ascended the rickety stairway un- 
molested. 

The men left on the pavement looked in each 
other’s faces. 

“Poor devil,” said one, “let him go. Luck’s 
down enough on him as it is.” 

“Yes,” replied the second man, “I want no 
reward at such a price—come,” and they saun- 
tered down the street, and turning the corner 
were lost to sight. 


THE MYSTERY OF A LIFE. 


By AnxIE L. Muzzey. 


HERE was a hushed wave of excitement in 
the Home of the Friendless one morning. 

A new-born babe had been left in a basket 
upon the front steps, and the whole heterogene- 
ous household, aroused to the fact, was crowding 
with keen family interest to catch a glimpse of 
the new-comer, whose weird, wrinkled face wore 
the impenetrable mystery of the Sphinx. 

At the door of the room where the Matron 
sat holding in momentary perplexity the small, 
helpless atom of humanity, children of distinct 
nationalities, but with common instinct, were 
pressing one upon another to obtain the first 
view of a wonder as delightful to their sense as 
though each had been summoned to the ac- 
knowledgment of new and personal relationship 
with the curious little stranger. 

From their quarters in the upper rooms the 
old ladies of the institution, to whom a vague 
rumor of the morning advent had crept, were 
heard coming down the stairs with the slow, 
slopping tread in marked contrast to the leap 
and bound of younger feet. 

“ Anudder baby !” exclaimed the fat old Ger- 
man woman, puffing and blowing and laughing as 
she crowded in with a freedom unrestrained in 
the confusion of the extraordinary occasion. 
“Dat ish anudder baby dat haf come—hi, hi! 
dat ish gute—gute!’”’ And she chuckled and 
patted herself with the delight which she felt 
in all the luxuries and endowments of the 
Home which had virtually adopted her. 

“ An’ shure, is it another sinseless brat that 
we have? the botherin’, squallin’ spalpeen,” 
snarled the thin, sour-visaged vixen who fol- 
lowed, borne out of her usual sulky silence, 
seldom broken except in railing at the charity 
which gave her shelter and support. 

“ Ah, an’ it’s a darlint an’ so it is—the blessed 
craythur, an’ we can’t have too miny o’ them,” 
eooed the motherly heart of another, who de- 





lighted to lend a hand in the family affairs and 
was quivering to take the bundle out of the 
Matron’s arms. 

Meantime the deaf and dumb inmate of the 
establishment was stepping about excitedly, 
with wild gesticulations of her hands, which 
nobody heeded, and from the kitchen Maggie, 
the maid-of-all-work, had rushed in with her 
one arm akimbo and the empty sleeve of the 
other helplessly dangling as she revolved around 
the centre of attraction, laughing and nodding, 
as Maggie was always laughing and nodding, 
good-humoredly, unconscious of the cap habitu- 
ally askew upon one ear. 

“Come, come, there is too much disorder 
here,” said the Matron, rallying with quick 
sense of the needs of the situation, to which she 
was always equal. “Here is the baby to be fed 
and clothed, and no time to waste in idle chat- 
ter. Away, children! this is only another one 
of ye.” 

And while Maggie was dispatched in haste to 
prepare suitable entertainment for the unex- 
pected stranger, the motherly old arms out- 
stretched to receive him were given the coveted 
charge, and by cabalistic signs the mute, who 
served in the capacity of seamstress, was set to 
work on the plain necessities of the infant’s 
wardrobe, containing, certainly, none of the 
fascinatingly dainty articles in which the heart 
of motherhood delights. 

Meantime Dame Wheatly was fitting up a. 
crib which had served the needs of many such 
passing guests at the Home, though none had! 
ever come with quite such an air of mystery 
as pertained to and enhanced the interest of this~ 
latest claimant of care. 

Warmed, fed, and laid to rest in his quiet,. 
darkened corner, the unconscious intruder, un-- 
ceremoniously and not inaptly named Chance,. 
relapsed at once into what seemed a normal. 
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condition of sleep, seldom rousing except to 
make known and have satisfied his very healthy 
cravings of hunger, and otherwise utterly indif- 
ferent to the kind of world to which he had 
been introduced, accepting charity as regally 
as royalty accepts kingdoms. 

This latest and tenderest applicant for the 
mercies of the Home, being so received, became 
a part of its constitution, and life with the motley 
crowd ran on in its usual routine. Chance, the 
hero of a day, had found his level of interest 
with the rest, and with many there the manner 
of his introduction had escaped recollection, 
when, after two or three months, it was recalled 
—at least to the elder woman—by a visitor who 
timidly begged to see the baby whom she had 
heard had been left at the door of the Home. 

It was a Swedish girl, apparently not more 
than sixteen, with an innocent, child-like face 
framed in a mist of blonde hair, and with a 
manner at once appealing and repelling. 

“What do you know of the babe?’ ques- 
tioned the cautious Matron, scanning the visitor 
with an inquisitor’s gaze. 

“Nothings, if you please, ma’am,” was the 
response, with downcast eyes. “I but hear one 
lady say of such a baby how sweet it is, and 
on the steps you find it bitter cold. I so love 
the little ones. Will you let me see?” 

The Matron led the way to the crib where the 
infant lay soundly sleeping, furtively watching 
the girl as she approached and bent over the 
bed with breathless interest. 

A deep flush overspread the colorless face, 
the lips parted in wordless exclamation, and she 
stood with clasped hands gazing at the babe with 
an expression of adoration reminding Dame 
Wheatly of pictures representing the Madonna. 

Suddenly she stooped and kissed the child 
with a softness that could not break his slumber. 
And again she stood breathless, with eyes fixed 
in rapturous gaze on the baby face, not more 
innocent than her own, but in no other way 
suggestive of resemblance. The infant features 
were straight, regular. and strongly marked, in 
contrast to the girl’s mobile and delicate cast of 
countenance, and, instead of her blonde beauty, 
his skin had a dark olive tint and his hair and 
eyes were of raven blackness and lustre. 

“The babe must a great care be to you, 
ma’am,” she said, looking up and meeting the 
Matron’s curious gaze, before which her eyes 
fell. 

“Yes, a woman of my years,” responded the 
portly, well-kept Matron, “does not find it so 
agreeable lying awake o’ nights to tend all the 
strange babies that come to the Home—no, in- 
deed ” 

“ Ah!” breathed the visitor, with more coura- 
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geous front, “madam—if—would you—I might 
with you stay—I would after the little ones look 
much—a great deal—” 

The girl’s hands were clasped in pleading and 
her large blue eyes lifted in prayerful appeal 
to the Matron’s face. 

“ We have all the help that the trustees of a 
charitable institution think needful,” Mrs, 
Wheatly said, pityingly, and not without a 
personal wish to avail herself of the offer. 

“Take me,” plead the girl; “try me. I have 
no place; I will be good; I will do many things; 
I will work for nothings. The baby shall not 
any more break your sleep.” 

The appeai was irresistible, and little by little 
the Matron yielded, assuming, on her own ac- 
count, the responsibility of the action. 

There seemed only one fault in the service 
which the volunteer nurse at once took upon 
herself, and that was an excess of attention to 
the pauper baby, who had heretofore received 
simply the satisfaction of his physical needs. 

There was no doubt an honest effort to treat 
all the children of the Home with impartial 
kindness, but there was certainly a devotion to 
the unclaimed infant which excited a wonder 
that was nearly a suspicion in the Matron’s 
mind. 

“But it cannot be,” she expostulated with 
herself. “There isn’t a line of resemblance 
between them, and then, she is herself but a 
child.” 

A year went by, in which the girl, Elsie, had 
made herself so well-nigh indispensable in the 
various duties to which she had been initiated 
in the Home of the Friendless, that the Matron 
found constant excuse for retaining her services. 
In all this time, however, she had failed to 
discover any clue to the past, concerning which 
Elsie was singularly reticent, giving no more 
satisfaction to queries about her previous state 
of existence than the baby himself, and seeming 
quite as unaccountable for any wrong, which 
her innocence gave no ground for suspecting 
then. 

It happened one day, as very frequently hap- 
pened at the Home, that a gentleman and his 
wife came with a view to select a child for adop- 
tion, if one could be found that met with their 
approval. None of the candidates presented 
proved agreeable to both parties, and they were 
turning away unsatisfied when the little « hance 
—now known by the softer appellation of 
Chauncy—attracted their attention. Swift in- 
quiries were made respecting his antecedents 
and the claims of relationship, which appeared 
sufficiently vague to satisfy their desire. 

“You see,” explained the gentleman, “we 
want a child that has, so far as can be ascer- 
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tained, no binding ties likely at some future day 
to interfere with our established rights, and in 
taking this boy I should exact of you a promise, 
if any clue to his parentage should later be 
given you, never to betray the name of his 
adoption. Can we trust you so far ?” 

The Matron demurred. Yet why should she 
hesitate to give such a promise? The child 
had been cast away with a total forfeiture of 
parental claim. There was no one apparently 
holding any interest in him with the exception 
of Elsie, and there was no foundation, aside 
from her devotion to suspect any unacknowl- 
edged claim of kinship between the two. At 
all events, here was an opening for the boy 
which love at its best could not disregard, and 
the Matron, without mention of any possible 
claims which she had suspected, gave the re- 
quired promise and decided, so far as she was 
concerned, the fate of the waif that had drifted 
to the doors of charity. 

It chanced that Elsie, seldom absent, was en- 
gaged at this time in temporary service at the 
house of one of the Matron’s patronizing 
friends, and it was not until the evening of the 
day on which the little Chauncy, with due au- 
thority, had been removed from the Institution 
that she came back, seeking him at once, as was 
her evening custom. 

“Well, now, you must know, Elsie, it’s right 
hard to part with the bright little fellow,” said 
the Matron, who was leisurely taking tea in her 
private parlor when the girl appeared at the 
door with the frightened announcement that she 
could not find Chauncy, and the children said 
he had gone away. “But we have to console 
ourselves with the thought of the child’s good 
fortune,” she went on, philosophically, in her 
review of an almost daily occurrence. “He 
has been adopted, my dear girl, by a wealthy 
gentleman and taken away to-day to a distant 
part of the country.” 

A smothered cry burst from Elsie’s ashen lips 
as she sank on the floor, momentarily stunned as 
by a heavy blow. The Matron looked at her 
compassionately, but it seemed best in her judg- 
ment not to notice any expression of vital inter- 
est in the child, since she had bound herself 
never to recognize any possible claim that 
might be made to him. 

“You know, Elsie,” she said, sipping her tea 
composedly, “it is great luck for any of the 
Home children to be adopted and educated to a 
better life than they will be trained for in a 
place like this, and we have to save our pity for 
the poor little chaps that nobody wants.” 

Elsie by this time had staggered to her feet 
in a numbed sort of way, seeming to make a 
great effort to collect herself and repress all 
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outbreak of feeling. Matron Wheatly was burn- 
ing to ask, “ What is this child to you, any way, 
Elsie Elthelwoolf?” but the girl’s still self- 
command now, as always, would have checked 
too close personal inquiry, even if there had 
not been the restraint of a promise forbidding 
the seeking of a knowledge which must hence- 
forward be painful and embarrassing to all the 
parties concerned. . 

“What is the name of the gentleman who 
has taken little Chauncy away?” Elsie asked 
faintly, standing with her hand clinging for 
support upon the door she had turned to open 
and pass. 

“ A—h—h—Fuller, I think, George, or was 
it James?—Yes, James Fuller, I believe, was 
his name,” said the Matron, indifferently, as 
though the matter was of too little consequence 
to have impressed her mind. 

“ And where does he live?” questioned Elsie, 
quickly, her intense eyes making the only point 
of light in her pallid face. 

“Oh! away in the West somewhere—Michi- 
gan—or it may have been Illinois—” replied 
the Matron, cautiously, but very vaguely. 

“ But you remember the name of the town?” 
cried Elsie, with touching appeal. 

The dame’s heart smote her, but she smoth- 
ered her easy conscience with a seemingly per- 
plexed effort to recall an unimportant item. 

“Well, now, I declare—what was it? I 
never can remember names. It wasn’t a State 
capital—no—but—” she added, somewhat in- 
consequently, ‘I think they mentioned a State’s 
Prison in the place—” 

“Oh!—perhaps it was—Jo—Jolia—” gasped 
Elsie, with evidently some secret reason, other 
than geographical] knowledge, for recalling this 
point. 

“There, now, I guess that was it,” said the 
Matron, with a relieved air, trusting the infor- 
mation was sufficiently vague and misleading 
to protect the cKild’s future from any possible 
conflicting claims. 

“ Well, well, I’m glad that’s over,” she said, 
wiping her heated face, as Elsie disappeared 
from the room. 

She was absent when the household was 
gathered at breakfast next morning, but she re- 
turned at noon to say to the Matron that she 
had engaged service elsewhere, and would take 
away her small belongings from the Home. 

The good woman stared at the girl aghast. 
It was as if she could not endure to stay any 
longer where the child was not. 

“Bless us, Elsie,” she said, “if the father of 
little Chance was half as devoted to him as you 
are, he would never have been left on the steps 
of the Home.” 
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A deep blush dyed Elsie’s face, which in- 
stantly paled to snow again as she turned away 
unanswering. 

A year later, by means she had set herself 
earnestly at work to earn, Elsie arrived in the 
city which she had understood to be the desti- 
nation of young Chauncy, and began her search 
for the name of his adoption. If she was de- 
ceived it was no fault of hers, She had infinite 
faith in the truth of human nature, and had 
accepted the information wrested from the 
Matron with child-like trust. 

But it was a discouraging quest. Fullers 
without number were discovered—even a 
James, at last, rewarded her vigilant though 
often rebuffed and slighted inquiries, but he 
proved a man without family, and, like all the 
rest, denied knowledge of any adopted child 
_ among the representatives of his name. 

Worn out with her search and reduced at last 
to positive need by the total expenditure of her 
prudent savings, there seemed nothing to do 
but to give up her pursuit for the present and 
seek employment in this strange city. 

But this was not easy in a place where she 
came without recommendation, and where 
there was already an excess of labor—an over- 
supply, it was said, in all departments that she 
might hope to fill. 

Disheartened by repeated refusals and disap- 
pointments, she wandered out one fair, still 
afternoon, to a part of the town which she had 
hitherto avoided, turning her eyes often in that 
direction with a strange chill of dread. In the 
distance rose the stone turrets of the prison 
breaking through the clouds of smoke that 
hung blackly over the intervening region of the 
mills, from whence issued at intervals the bel- 
lowing cry that had struck her, as it rolled over 
the city, like the roar of a hungry and infuri- 
ated beast clamoring to devour the throngs of 
laborers hurrying in obedience to this summons 
for their period of toil. 

But to-day, by some unreasoning instinct, she 
may have felt that the sad, gray desolateness of 
the street leading between the rows of dingy 
and squalid tenement houses in the mill district 
better accorded with her homeless, hapless, 
half-despairing state, than the wider, brighter 
avenues of prosperity, which she had traversed 
day after day in her vain search. 

A group of children, ill-clad, uncombed, and 
blackened with the grime and smoke of the 
region, were wrangling over some fragments of 
coal they had been sent to gather for household 
use from the accidental scatterings at the rail- 
way crossing which Elsie was approaching in 
her aimless wandering. 
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She paused to gaze at them, vaguely wonder: 
ing if she could wish to find the little Chauncy 
growing up in a life like this. How could any 
soul living in that black, hopeless neighborhood 
be capable of any act of strong, high courage 
and good will? Yet she knew—none better 
than she—that in this very atmosphere deeds 
of heroism and self-sacrifice were perhaps daily 
enacted—unnamed, unnoticed, unknown often, 
save by the Diviner of hearts and motives. 

The shrill whistle of an approaching loco- 
motive sounded in the distance. 

The blear-eyed, decrepit old flagman at the 
crossing, who had indulged a long repressed ap- 
petite at the bar of an adjacent saloon that 
afternoon, started from his creeping stupor and 
ran out of his shelter with some incoherent cry, 
staggering as he shook his red flag with an un- 
certain sense of duty. 

The crowd of tattered juveniles rushed away 
and stood at a safe distance waiting the passing 
of the train. Only one little toddler, uncon- 
scious of danger and unheeding the yells of 
his late companions, lingered upon the track 
intent on plucking from beneath one of the rails 
a bit of shining substance alluring to his in- 
fantile eyes. Suddenly lifting his head and 
facing the shrieking monster bearing down upon 
him with lurid eyes and panting breath, he 
stood fascinated or paralyzed with fear, moving 
not a muscle to escape the threatened end. 

Elsie did not reason, but, obeying the instinct 
that would have ruled her had little Chance 
stood in such danger, she sprang forward and in 
the path of the locomotive, firmly grasped the 
child, and tossed him far aside, while she her- 
self stumbled under a terrific shock that to her 
pained sense was the crashing of heaven and 
earth in blinding light, swift vanishing in cha- 
otic darkness, 

A squad of mill hands, just released from 
duty and halting at the crossing for the passing 
of the train, had witnessed this swift tragedy in 
dumb amazement, unable to comprehend the 
spirit of immolation that had moved this woman 
to the rescue of a miserable child, born to a 
pauper’s or a criminal’s fate perhaps, and better 
out of the world than in it, they argued. 

The foremost of the group, a tall, dark, 
sinewy man, with deep-set black eyes gleaming 
with sullen fires, was the first to bend over the 
broken body, with its beautiful, unmutilated 
face turned toward the low sun. 

A hoarse oath broke from his black-bearded 
mouth, 

“ Elsie! Elsie!’ he cpied. 
will see!” 

And he ripped the sleeve from the limp, 
broken arm, revealing a birthmark, which ap- 
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peared to confirm his impression of intimate 
acquaintanceship with the victim of the disaster 
so helplessly witnessed. 

“Jt is she! it is she!” he muttered, gathering 
up the crushed form and bearing it with long 
strides to the nearest tenement-house at hand, 
close followed by the curious and sympathetic 
crowd. 

A surgeon was summonéd without delay. 
There was no help possible, and it seemed un- 
likely that consciousness would ever return to 
the scarcely breathing clay. 

But the dark man held his guard beside the 
unknown woman, obstinately refusing to be 
thrust aside by the authorities, who took the 
case in hand, but declining, sullenly, to answer 
any questions. 

Tt was near midnight when the tawny watcher, 
still at his post, discerned a faint flutter of the 
eyelids, which at length slowly lifted from the 
blue orbs shihing with strange, unearthly 
lustre. 

“Haf—you come—Ivan?’ she whispered, 
seeing only this still, dark figure in a floating 
sea of shadows. 

“ Elsie !” he said, in a scared, choked voice. 

“Tvan—I—cannot find—the buby,” she 
breathed, the deepest want of her heart re- 
vealed in this last flickering of intelligence in 
the failing brain. 

“Don’t ye know, Elsie?’ begged the man, 
falling, in the abasement of penitence, on his 
knees beside the dying. “The old woman car- 
ried the baby to the Home of the Friendless ; 
I paid her well for the work. I didn’t want 
you to be cast down, Elsie. After awhile, when 
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I had money enough, I was going back East to 
get you and the baby—don’t you know? Ach! 
she is dead !” 

The light had gone out in the wide blue eyes 
rolled up with the leaden hue of death beneath 
the white lids. 

Ivan cowered down upon the floor in an agony 
of remorse. 

“T was a brute—a brute !” he groaned, and as 
if unable to endure in stillness the stings of an 
aroused conscience he suddenly leaped to his 
feet and rushed out upon the street, pacing up 
and down before the streaming light of the 
saloon opening upon the walk, and moved to 
enter, as was his nightly habit, and drink to for- 
getfulness of the pangs of self-reproach which 
he still had moral vitality enough to suffer. 
But when he essayed to turn in at the familiar 
door he felt a vague, inexplicable, yet powerful 
restraint. An impalpable hand seemed laid 
upon his arm, light as air yet with an authority 
that he could less easily resist for the moment 
than the iron grip of physical force. 

At the same hour the foster-mother of little 
Chance, pausing beside his bed as she passed to 
her own, observed with a vague thrill of wonder 
an ecstatic smile illuminating the face of the 
sleeping child, while his small hand was up- 
lifted as if to stay some lovely vision. 

“He dreams of an angel,” she said, with 
sweet superstition, unconscious of the tangled 
threads of good and evil inwrought in the 
young life she had undertaken to nurture and 
develop, to what end the issues of time would 
reveal. 


WOMAN’S WORK: 
THE WOMEN’S HOMEOPATHIC ASSOCIATION OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


HE annual report of the Women’s Hono- 
pathic Association of Pennsylvania has 
been placed before us, and in no way so much 
as in this has the noble work that women are 
doing in this world been more vividly presented. 
To set forth the place this institution holds in 
the community and the primary needs and feel- 
ings that have prompted the establishment of 
such a charity, it is best to allow the admirable 
report of their Corresponding Secretary speak 
for itself : 

“The idea of this General and Maternity Hos- 
pital originated in the minds of a few women 
(chief among whom was Mrs. Mary Scott, our 
late President) who for a number of years had 
been working with marked success, but with 


disheartening limitations, as an auxiliary Board 
of Managers of the Homeopathic Hospital of 
Philadelphia. At last, feeling that under dif 
ferent organization they would be of still greater 
use to the whole cause, in October, 1882, they 
dissolved their connection with that Hospital. 
Deeply impressed with the necessity of making 
some provision for the shelter and care of 
women in confinement, both rich and poor, 
there being no institution of that nature under 
the homeeopathic system in Philadelphia, they 
determined to open a matefhity, in addition to a 
general, hospital, continuing the women then 
in office until the time should come for perma- 
nent organization.” _ 

It seemed, indeed, as if, in a city where 
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among three thousand applicants to one insti- 
tution from women seeking a shelter for them- 
selves and their unborn offspring and with ac- 
commodations for but seven hundred out of 
that number, there need be no question as to 
the necessity or advisability of such an institu- 
tion. 

A training-school for nurses is connected with 
the Hospital, and has proved very successful ; 
and much pleasure is expressed by the manage- 


ment at the intelligent class of women who 


apply for training. 

The course of study embraces two years—the 
first, of course, being passed in the Hospital 
wards under the supervision of doctors and 
matrons, and includes a valuable course of lec- 
tures; the second year, the students give outside 
services under the auspices of the Hospital, and 
in this way pay in service for the tuition re- 
ceived. This is a most important and necessary 
education toward the permanent welfare of the 
masses, and the force of careful, intelligent 
nurses among every class can hardly be over- 
estimated. 

The Hospital is intended for all diseases, and 
has an efficient medical and surgical corps, all 
cases receiving careful and watchful treatment 
at the hands of competent physicians of both 
sexes; for this Woman’s Hospital, built by the 
efforts of women, supported by their untiring 
energy, and especially adapted to the wants of 
women in the hour of-their severest need, offers 
a field for broad and liberal labor, opening its 
doors to the capable of both sexes, and bidding 
both male and female practitioners welcome. 

By the thoughtful and liberal kindness of a 
noble-minded woman, Miss Mary Jeanes, the 
management was presented with two nice 
houses, Nos. 2135 and 2137 North Twentieth 
Street, Philadelphia, and the Hospital was for- 
mally opened on March 12th, 1884, in these 
temporary quarters, and frog: the number of 
applications that poured in upon them at once, 
the need of such an institution became self- 
evident. 

Seeing the necessity of a larger building, these 
brave women worked right and left, finally suc- 
ceeding in raising a sum of money large enough 
to warrant them in purchasing a fine lot at 
Twentieth Street and Susquehanna Avenue, in 
Philadelphia, on July 17th, 1884, and on Oc- 
tober 3d of that year the corner-stone was laid. 
Again the report speaks for itself : 

“The building now under contract will oc- 
cupy the centre of the west front of the lot. It 
is one hundred by fifty four feet in general di- 
mensions, built of stretcher brick and red mor- 
tar, with a high basement of gray stone, and 
Mansard roof in the English cottage style. The 
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building has progressed rapidly since its begin- 
ning, and will be roofed in by January Ist, 
1885,-when operations will be suspended until 
spring. Its internal arrangements are to give 
the highest and most perfect sanitary conditions, 
and the heating, veatilation, and drainage will 
be suggested and approved by a prominent 
sanitary expert. Everything that can suggest 
comfort or convenience in a building designed 
as a home for suffering people will be carefully 
considered and applied.” 

Too much cannot be said in praise of this lo- 
cation and building, every sanitary point con- 
ceivable having been taken into consideration 
and regulated by the newest and most approved 
methods, one good feature being the provis- 
ion of open fireplaces in each room, thus in- 
suring good ventilation. 

This building is confidently expected to be 
opened to receive patients by the beginning of 
May, 1886, and is virtually a free one to the 
people of Pennsylvania, but for those who can 
pay, but who for various reasons prefer such ac- 
commodations, a small sum is expected in re- 
turn for services. 

All cases are accepted and treated excepting 
absolutely abandoned women and those who 
willfully continue in a life of sinful license. 

The results have been most gratifying, the 
pathetic and heart-rending instances that have 
been brought to the notice and aid of the man- 
agement clearly showing the dire necessity for 
such an institution There the homeless and 
unfortunate, borne down by the weight of their 
misery, are sheltered, taught the beauty of do- 
mestic service, taken care of in their hour of 
helplessness and agony, carefully nursed, their 
little one tenderly looked after, and after their 
recovery placed, so far as it is possible, in a posi- 
tion to support themselves and their child 
honestly and decently, and thus giver a chance 
to once again take a useful place in the world. 
Is this not a charity worth starting, worth help- 
ing, worth patronizing? Nor to the walls of the 
Hospital is this good work contined, for the dis- 
pensary attached to it casts out broadcast its 
healing medicines, doing a good work within a 
large circle outside. 

Any one wishing for further information, or 
to make application for admission, may do so 
by addressing the Secretary, Mrs. Roswell Wes- 
ton, 210 South Forty-first Street, Philadelphia. 
A railway flag station of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad will be located within a few hundred 
feet of the grounds. 

* 

The Thirty-fourth Annual Commencement of 

the Wamen’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 


held at the Academy of Music on March 11th, 
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favors us with a new departure in nationality 
and of independence of thought in women. 

On that day graduated Mrs, Anandibai 
Joshee, of India, a brave Brahman lady, who, 
suffering in heart and spirit for the ignorance 
of her native land, that deprived its women of 
proper medical help has cast aside all old tra- 
ditions of living, and, venturing across the 
world, has sought to aid her sisters by the libe- 
ral education she finds in America. Nor is this 
all, for her graduation was witnessed by a rela- 
tive, Pundita Ramabai, and her daughter. The 
former is a most remarkable woman, and who 
is destined in the future to be recognized as the 
emancipator of the women of India. The 
father of Pundita Ramabai, who deplored the ig- 
norance of the women of his native land, was 
high in authority, being the Pundit of Poonah, 
and gave his daughter equal advantages of edu- 
cation with his'son. Left a widow at an early 
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age, Pundita turned all her efforts and attention 
toward the establishment of schools for girls in 
India, and in which laudable effort she at last 
succeeded. But she was not yet satisfied, for she 
sailed for England with the purpose of investi- 
gating the school system in that country. She 
was examined in scholarship by Professor Max 
Muller and others, and appointed Professor of 
Sanscrit in a women’s college in Cheltenham. 
Here she has spent the last two years, and is 
now returning to her native land with the rich 
experience she has gathered and which is to be 
expended for benefit of others. 

The significance of this movement among the 
women of India can hardly be estimated with- 
out thoughtful attention being directed to their 
hitherto benighted condition, and only then can 
we become aware of the wonderful field of work 
that this new departure will open up before 
them. 
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By MARTHA. 


CLOTHING. 

HEN we made our estimate of the share 
to be allotted to clothing from an in- 
come of six hundred a year—one hundred and 
forty dollars was the sum named; for a family 
of any size, this means care, saving, determina- 
tion in the wish to make our means cover neces 
sities; a knack, if we are anxious at all to have 
our garments approach the prevailing fashion ; 
and labor (and a good deal of it, too), for women 
of very limited income do have to spend a large 
part of their lives thinking about and contriv- 
ing the many different garments necessary. A 
rich woman often delights in having a mind 
that contains no higher ambition than “ how to 
dress well,” but what is on her part a choice and 
pleasure, is to many women an absolute necessity, 
a large part of the business of her life, a duty she 
must attend to many hours of the day, so the 
outward covering of those she loves may be 
enough like that of their neighbors and com- 
panions to keep the wearers from being con- 
spicuous, a thing which to many is a cause of 

great unhappiness. 

From pulpit and platform, lecture after lec- 
ture is hurled at us as to the folly and wicked- 
ness of spending so much valuable time and 
thought on dress ; the martyrs we are to fashion 
and the slaves we become to public opinion in 
the horror we have of not being appareled like 
our fellow creatures. It is true we know that the 


“inner adorning” is the chief thing to be de- 
sired, yet still, a mere habit or fashion has be- 
come so much a part of us that we are miser- 
able in not possessing the wedding garment 
when such a feast calls for one; and a brave 
and strong man would face a cannon rather 
than enter a room filled with people minus his 
collar ; and a Chesterfield would lose all his pres- 
ence of mind among friends without shoes or 
stockings 

Yet we are told, indeed, we know it without 
telling, that clothing is for protection and com- 
fort. A blanket with three holes cut in it 
would be warm, and might feel very comfort- 
able. Our dres-making (should we adopt such 
a costume) would be free from costliness and 
take little time for its construction; so we 
might have many hours (now used in shaping 
and sewing garments) for other duties and 
pleasures. But imagine one’s self (so attired) 
solving the mysteries of a poem by Browning, 
or leading the stately minuet, or endeavoring 
to look sentimental in any cause—in such a 
garment. 

No, we are creatures of habit and custom, 
and must obey their dictates, so far as it lies in 
our power to do so innocently. Life is not long 
enough, or is faith strong enough in ordinary 
mortals, to find out what very excellent quali- 
ties may be hidden under eccentric or uncouth 
dress. It is best to try to follow fashion, at 
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least so far as to be presentable, which don’t 
mean changing the cut of our garments with 
every change of the wind. 

Even if we are poor, we do want to try to 
look a little as others do; it is not necessary to 
have rich and expensive material on our backs 
or heads or shoulders; that would only proclaim 
to people of refinement that we were either liv- 
ing on ill-gotten gains, or else denying gurselves 
the necessities of life for long spaces of time, 
so that for a little while we might appear 
inappropriately dressed. 

Have neat clothes, well-fitting, of incon- 
spicuous color, and cut as near prevailing 
styles as possible, so as to give you confidence 
that you are not very unlike those you are to 
meet. 

The first lesson to be learned with care and 
practiced to the letter, to instill into growing 
children, as well as grown members of your 
family, is that the abuse of any garment from 
want of careful treatment, whether it be on or 
off—or even in the first making of it—will do 
far more to make it prematurely old and shabby 
looking than weeks of the natural duty it is 
called on to perform. 

For want of proper care and protection a 
dress that would last for several years becomes 
spotted, rumpled, unsightly in a short time; 
protect that dress in time; don’t waste thought, 
time, money—all precious—on its premature 
successor. 

A wrap—coat—sacque—be it what it will, 
perhaps damp from exposure, thrown carelessly 
across a chair in a careless heap, will contract 
creases in one night that hours of hard work 
cannot obliterate. Don’t let the creases come 
at all; attend partieularly to the position in 
which your day covering is to pass the hours 
used by yourself for recuperating your own 
freshness. } 

The sleeves of our dresses seem to have an 
enormous amount of aptness at becoming fail- 
ures, only because we forget to take the right 
sort of care of them; think what a great amount 
of rubbing they daily receive—from the table 
we are working at, the desk where we write, all 
the friction from contact with everything they 
touch in all wedo. A pair of straw cuffs can 
be put on in a few seconds and removed in less; 
think how many new sleeves could be kept new 
if we properly protected them. 

Indeed, we may as well go at once to the 
blanket costume, if we have any hope of keep- 
ing covered and warm on our small sum, one 
hundred and forty dollars, if we fail to recog- 
nize the necessity or to put into practice the 
utmost care in making it last. It is the “stitch 


in time” that saves the dollars. Never mind 
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how well we contrive economical modes of con- 
structing our apparel, how pretty or comfortable 
we may make it appear at small cost, the failure 
to adopt the “stitch in time” theory will make 
your utmost efforts to dress economically of no 
avail; for your clothing will run away with 
your money at a two-forty rate if they are not 
kept well mended and otherwise in good condi- 
tion. It is extreme care, and only that, which 
is to be our guiding star in the effort to make 
our struggle at the riddle a successful one, 
Some notes, which I took from the book I first 
quoted, speak of shoes as the most troublesome 
articles in this line to be wrestled with, but as 
they are an absolute necessity, for which we 
can find no substitute (as we may for so many 
other things), the important lesson to learn is, 
how to make them last long. Try never to be 
too poor to own two pairs at once (only rich 
people can afford to do with one); keep one 
pair for the ordinary daily use that so soon 
mars the appearance and wears it in every ac- 
cessible place, and the other pair seasoning, as it 
were, ready to be called on for moderate action. 
Try to buy yonr shoes before you need them, as 
bran-new shoes have not nearly the lasting 
quality of those put aside to “season,” with a 
little oil rubbed on the leather to add to its 
durability and elasticity. An old adage tells 


us: 
“ Bread fresh from the oven, 


And shoes from the last, 
Run away with our money, 
And run away fast.” 


We must choose our shoes to fit well; so, 
besides being comfortable, each part of the 
leather receives an equal share of wear, dis- 
tributing the pressure of the foot and the last- 
ing power of the shoe. A badly fitting shoe 
will force all the pressure into a few parts, 
which, receiving more than their own share of 
work, quickly give way and make the shoe 
worthless. 

All sorts of clothing, as well as shoes, will 
last much longer if carefully fitted and well 
made; and it is better to spend time over the 
preliminary steps than in wasting much more 
time afterward in taking up the creases, putting 
patches under tightly strained places, or darning 
where they were actually strained through. It 
will pay you in money, as well as in comfort 
and ease, if you learn to have your garments 
entirely suited to your figure at first. 

As I can make positive statements here with- 
out fear of contradiction, I assert, positively, 
that merino is by far the most economical dress 
material that can be purchased (I mean for a 
dress that is to appear well), if heavy and all 
wool. Even the coarser and cheaper ones have 
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such a world of wear in them that they defy 
competition. 

You can make them, re make them, turn 
them inside out and upside down, clean them, 
even wash them, and. when finally the color has 
become dim from too much use, by dyeing you 
have once more another dress. In a limited 
wardrobe, a merino dress of a good, solid color 
is 80 inconspicuous that it will not force notice 
as to its continued reappearance; and the pro- 
cess of dyeing at home has becume so easy, as 
well as cheap, through the production of the 
“Diamond Dyes” that there is no longer any 
reason for discarding a discolored fabric because 
“having its color renewed would cost more than 
it is worth,” such a small sum will give color 
to any old woolen garment. 

In making a new dress, don’t suppose that it 
is an absolute necessity to have new buttons, 
linings, and trimmings, so as to scare you with 
the outlay, allcoming at once. Review all your 
laid-aside stock of little pieces, buttons, and so 
forth, and see if you can’t select some new ma- 
terial that will answer as a background to what 
ison hand. 

A single yard of almost any material will go 
a long way toward making a child’s dress, if 
only you select a suitable combination. A good 
set of hard buttons may travel indefinitely from 
one garment to another. 

Did you ever notice how the foot of a stock- 
ing will be entirely worn out and worthless 
while the leg is still entirely sound? That 
stocking can be renewed—remodeled for a 
smaller foot—and will still wear for a long 
time; the upper part of a merino shirt will 
become useless, while the lower part is quite 
strong enough to reclaim for a smaller person; 
and children like old flannel better than 
“sticky new stuff.” 

When collars and cuffs are not so plentiful 
as to be used freely, get some cambric, and after 
cutting it into strips (giving them a wide hem 
for stiffness), plait them in small plaits for the 
necks and sleeves of dresses; a yard of cambric 
will make a great quantity, which can also be 
washed and made white and shining for the 
almost necessary finish to our costumes. Never 
throw away anything that can be used; even 
the smallest piece of stuff, with a little in- 
genuity, will find its way to a useful place. 
Now, for instance, we all need warm skirts, 
and flannel ones are an expense our income can 
hardly stand, so we must hunt for a substitute. 
A dress, after several seasons of wearing, is dis- 
carded as too old to look nice, too thin to be 
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warm; take the best parts wash it, and care- 
fully mend any holes, and lay pieces under thin 
places, darned down; cut the pieces into the 
shape of such a skirt as they will permit, and 
then look in your patch-bag for all small and 
large pieces of warm stuff that can be spared ; 
cover the skirt pattern with these pieces—you 
will be surprised to find what little pieces can 
be used—baste well, and use almost anything 
for an interlining (an old woolen shaw] or petti- 
coat is excellent), quilt with rows of machine 
stitching (the size of the pieces used will direct 
how closely). 

I noticed a child the other day so prettily 
and appropriately dressed, I remarked: “How 
nicely children are dressed these days.” 

“Yes,” suid the child’s mother, “and at al- 
most no expense; look at Mary’s out-door gar- 
ments; the coat J have worn five years; it had 
to be given up at last; very likely it would still 
have kept me warm, but it was so ugly, cut as 
no one wears them now. But the material was 
good enough to do something with. I turned 
it, and after rubbing it with a good cleaning 
mixture, brought out quite a new lustre. After 
taking out the big ‘side bodies,’ it was ready to 
fiton Mary. The side bodies I used for collar 
and a muff. What was cut from the length was 
made into a hood; from the length of the 
sleeves I got new cuffs. My own coat is made 
from a turned one of my husband’s. I trimmed 
with—vou couldn't guess—two old beaver hats 
that have lumbered up a closet for years; see— 
my muff is a part of one; the feather in my 
hat” (it was a really pretty one) “came from a 
wild duck we enjoyed eating some time ago, and 
I have a hat almost made up of partridge’s 
wings that is quite expensive looking.” 

Look over everything you have put aside 
as waste material, and rest yourself physically 
while your mental powers work out what can 
be done, so as to use what has been con- 
demned as useless in new forms to be worn 
again. 

You will surprise and delight yourself by 
your own inventive genius after a little prac- 
tice. Remember the “stitch in time,” that is 
absolutely, positively necessary ; remember, un- 
less the utmost care is given to our clothing, 
even to apparent stinginess, we will fail to make 
our income cover the ground. 

Learn to select durable things; make them 
well and carefully ; use them tenderly, and then 
see what wonders we can accomplish with one 
hundred and forty dollars a year for clothing 
our family. 






























LICHENS FROM WAYSIDE ROCKS. 
No. 27. 


“T\ULCE DOMUM” opened its hospitable 

doors to me once more last week, and there 
I spent some delightful days with old friends not 
seen before for years, who were visiting rela- 
tives beneath itsroof. One, a dear little woman, 
whom I first learned to know well and love 
about four years ago, whose life, now past its 
meridian, grows rich and mellow, like ripe 
fruit as it reaches its perfect state. 

And her daughter, the sweet young school- 
girl, who left us long ago for a sojourn in a far 

fustern State, and now has returned developed 

into the lovely woman, just so sweet and bright 
as then, and with the additional charms of 
matured thought, a cultured mind, and gentle 
Christian character. 

How we enjoyed her narration of man 
things she had seen and become familiar wit 
in those great cities, where we had never been. 
New York’s museums and halls of art and 
music, where she has had full opportunity of 
enjoying such feasts of good things for eye and’ 
ear; Baltimore’s beautiful houses and churches 
and hospitable homes, and Boston’s historical 
scenes and buildings. She had been over the 
great Brooklyn bridge, and witnessed the 
arrival of the Bartholdi statue, and its enthusi- 
= reception, just before her departure for the 

yest 


While living in New York, she often visited 
the “Home for the Friendless,” on East Twenty- 
ninth Street, and was. well acquainted with its 
president, Mrs. North, and with the workings 
of this admirable institution, which is one of 
the best and widest charities, I suppose, in our 
whole country. 

Last summer she spent two of the hottest 
months with a friend up on the Hudson River, 
where, in a cool, beautiful country place, they 
escaped any oppressive heat, and enjoyed the 
quiet pleasures of country life, where rest and 
recreation were the objects to be attained. 
While listening to her accounts of this visit, I 
had a surprise as delightful as it was unexpected, 
for in her mention of another guest. who spent 
a week at the same house, I recognized one of 
my letter friends—one of the most interesting 
correspondents—whom I have often longed to 
know personally. 

This was the next thing to it, for Grace could 
give me such a complete idea of her in looks 
and ways, and I judge she must be as charming 
in personal intercourse as in her letters. 

‘o an intelligent mind well stored with read- 
ing is added the most refined tastes, and paint- 
ing is a gift which she has developed largely. 
She has told me much in her letters of her 
work in this line, sending me exquisite little 
cards occasionally, with birds, ‘ban and 
quaint old lettering, as anniversary tokens and 
specimens of her skill. Grace saw a large pic- 
ture in oil colors, which she had given to this 
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friend whom they were visiting, which was a 
beautiful winter landscape. 

She also had with her a book of her own 
making, which she had told me alout while en- 
gaged on it, and Grace described as one of the 
loveliest little pieces of art and esthetic taste 
she ever saw. Sixty leaves of heavy cream- 
tinted paper, with some pretty design on each— 
a spray of in 9 with a tiny brown 
sparrow or robin perched upon it, thrown across 
the top of one, and a poem of spring under- 
neath; a bunch of violets or pansies, with a 
verse, or sometimes just a couplet applicable to 
the flower, done in fancy lettering with her 
brush on others; some one way, some another, 
and no two alike but all with flowers and 
poetry arranged with taste. 

This choice volume was bound in light brown 
morocco, the covers lined with pale blue satin, 
making it all a fitting combination of elegance 
and beauty. 

How I would like to see such a book, and 
what a treasure it must be to its possessor. I 
could hardly help envying Grace the week 
spent in this girl’s society. She describes her 
as being so bright and entertaining in conver- 
sation. They had delightful books also to read, 
and out in the beautiful grounds, on rustic seats 
under the old oaks and elms, they spent nearly 
the whole of some of the long summer days 
reading and conversing. What hours those 
must have been to feast on rational pleasures 
and to store in memory. 

I was loth to have this visit with Grace come 
to a close—so much there was congenial in 
tastes and feelings to talk of, beside her narra- 
tions of interesting things. At last, on the day 
when I had to leave, she asked her aunt to let 
her bring me home, and in the warmest part of 
the mild spring-like afternoon, we took a cir- 
cuitous route around by the old bluffs on the 
brow of the hill, where she used to play when a 
child and gather wild flowers, which often 
found their way to my “shut-in” room. Here 
we left the buggy for a little while, and wan- 
dered around among the huge rocks on the very 
edge of the cliff, where I had.so often wished T 
might come in the days when it was an an 
sibility. There were many things around to 
claim our attention. Little pines and cedars 
growing up out of crevices where it looked as if 
there could be no soil near enough to sustain 
their roots; initials rudely cut in the stoner, 
bearing dates underneath of fifty and sixty 
years ago. Whose were they, and what were 
their owners doing here? Hunters or explor- 
ers, most likely, before any town had been 
— in the valley below ; sitting here per- 

aps to rest awhile, and admire the grand view 
spread out before them for miles, which we 
were now enjoying in our town, while they in 
all probability had passed away from earth. 
And these monuments of the ages, brown and 
moss-grown, rough and scarred, how long had 
they lain here since the great upheaval of 
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nature, which had thrown them up from a vast 
bed of like matter, to stand like a sheltering 
wall above the deep ravine thus made. Here 
and there were scattered bits of rock, with deep 
impressions of a nut or shell in them, looking 
so curious, and a few little petrified twigs in a 
hollow place, where from an overhanging shelf 
of rock water had dripped upon them for how 
many years no one can surmise. 

“Sermons in stones” might be found here in 
abundance for those who could read and apply 
them, and I thought of the old fable of the 
“Pebble and the Acorn,” which we read in our 
Fourth Readers when children, where the tiny 
pebble makes its boast : 


“ Nor time, nor seasons can alter me, 
I am abiding while ages flee,” 


I brought home a few of the curious indented 


‘ fragments and the petrified twigs to put with 


my other geological treasures. Looking over 
the little box of most valuable ones, all wrapped 
and labeled carefully, and from a far-off State 
so long ago, my thoughts went back to those 
friends unknown to sight, but dear to me 
through their letters full of interest and regard, 
and the many little tokens by which they or 
shown it. And I wonder where they are now, 
and if they still read the pages of this magazine, 
and will see that I hold them ever in loving 
remembrance ;—the gentle, feeble woman, whose 
life held much of suffering meekly borne, and 
whose sweet, Christian thoughts flowed out 
toward others in beautiful expression through 
her pen; and her strong, manly son, so tender 
and devoted in his care for her, who, when the 
last tidings came from them, had just started 
upon the journey of life with his chosen help- 
meet beside him, to walk together with hearts 
full of bright anticipations for the future, which 
I hope are being realized. 

How many lives I have caught glimpses of in 
this manner, as I pursue my onward way from 
rock to rock, and then have lost sight of in the 
distance, with the fleeting years. For such cor- 
respondences cannot always be kept up, but they 
have helped to brighten the way, and encourage 
the forward steps of the wayside traveler. 

LICHEN. 


WHAT GRANDMOTHER DID. 


yt so you want to hear it again—that 
old, old story. Why, child, you could 
tell it yourself without an error, you have heard 
it so often.” 

“Perhaps so, mamma, but not as you can tell 
it; and Cousin Elsie has not heard it even 
once. And do you know, mamma, I fancy she 
looks like grandmamma—not grandmamma as 
I knew her, with her eighty years, with lines of 
care and sorrow and age on her dear old face, 
but like grandmamma when she was a slender 
young girl, when her gray hair was black, her 
dark eyes bright, and her step light and quick. 
Last night, when Elsie took that little, old- 
fashioned pitcher anil went out to the well for 
some fresh water, I thought of grandmother go- 
ing to the spring for water for the sick man. 
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But come, mamma, begin—‘Once upon a 
time— ” 

“ Well, dear, once upon a time Cousin John 
Ellis was sick of a fever. He was your grand- 
mother’s cousin, and it was many years ago, in 
the days when cold water, and fresh air, too, if 
I mistake not, were not admitted as they are 
now into the sick-chumber. Cold water they 
must not have, and if they must drink anything, 
then some kind of tea, perhaps, was a!lowed. 

“Cousin John Ellis had been sick several 
days, and to-night grandmother (or Polly, as 
she was then called) was to sit up with him. 
She could not have been much over seventeen 
years old, for it was before her marriage, which 
took place when she was eighteen. So Uncle 
Charlie laid down on the settee in the next 
room, which was the kitchen, to be within call 
if needed. The family retired early. Uncle 
Charlie retired, saying: ‘Call me if you need 
me, little one,” and Polly took up her station 
in the dimly lighted sick-room. 

“It was a beautiful moonlight night in sum- 
mer, but in the sick-room the window was 
closed and the curtains down and one tallow 
candle gave forth its feeble light. 

“On the bed the sufferer tossed in feverish 
sleep or moaned in pain, and the girl began her 
lonely watch. How slowly the hours passed. 
Would morning never come? 

“ Polly gave the medicine as directed. Some- 
times the sufferer would murmur: ‘ Water! 
water!’ and then she would give him some of 
the tea allowed, but no water, although water 
was the one thing for which nature was calling, 
speaking eloquently in burning hands and feet, 

ry tongue, and parched lips. 

“The night was passing, and the old clock in 
the kitchen had struck twelve, when Cousin 
John seemed to grow more restless. Finally he 
spoke: 

“*Polly, I want some water.’ 

“Polly went to the table, took up a pitcher 
and cup, and poured out some tea. 

“*No, no, Polly! not that!’ the sick man 
gasped; ‘I can’t drink that. It iswater I want 
—pure, cold water from the spring at the foot 
of the hill. You know the spring, Polly, just 
across the garden. Icansee it now; I see it in 
my dreams; I can see the little brook it form 
running below it, where we have played te 
waded so many times, Polly; I can hear it 
ripple as it flows over the stones; I can almost 
feel its cooling waters on my burning forehead 
now. Polly, I must have one more drink from 
the spring. Don’t refuse me; I must have it— 
I wil] have it.’ And the sick man (or boy ; he 
was about Polly’s age) raised up in bed, as if to 
go himself for the longed-for water. 

* Polly was thoroughly frightened; but her 
presence of mind did not desert her, nor her 
self-reliance. Uncle Charlie was sound asleep at 
the farther end of the long kitchen. He had 
heard nothing, and Polly did not call him. She 
feared that if she went to call him before he 
could get to the bed John would be out of it, 
and, perhaps, out of-doors; for the strength of 
the fever was on him, and she could not ho'd 
him back. So she only took hold of him gently 
and said: 
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“Be quiet, John, and lie down, and I will 
see what can be done.’ 

“She quieted him and then tried to reason 
with him; but it. was of no use. Water was 
his one cry, water he must and would have. 

“* Polly,’ he said, ‘take that pitcher, the one 
with a wide mouth, throw out all of that slop 
(meaning the tea), take it to the spring, and 
bring it back full, Polly—brimming full. I won't 
drink it, only one swallow ; but I want to see it. 
I won't ever tell, Polly, not one word; if I die 
I will never tell.’ 

“I don’t know what your grand- 
mother, whether it was pity for John, whether 
she thought he would die any way, or whether 
she did not fully believe in the danger; but she 
called no one, asked no advice—at least, not 
human advice; she only took the pitcher indi- 
cated (it held about a pint wasof pewter, quite 
large around, and had a wide mouth) and, tell- 
ing her patient to keep perfectly still, she 
started on her errand. 

“T have said that it was a beautiful moonlight 
night; the moon was at its full and shone all 
night, the sky was nearly cloudless, and a soft, 
summer breeze fluttered the leaves on the trees 
afd moved their shadows on the ground. A 
subdued radiance was over all things, but little 
heed paid Polly to any of these beauties. The 
soft air touched her flushed, excited face and 
toyed gently with her dark hair, as she almost 
flew along the garden-path to the spring. 

“The moonlight sparkled on its quiet surface 
and the tiny stream below seemed turned to 
silver. Splash went the pitcher into the clear 
water. She rinsed it out and tossed its contents 
on the ground. Splash once more, and almost 
the next instant Polly was on her way back, 
with the pitcher as full as could be carried at 
the pace she kept. She never stopped to con- 
sider; she dared not do so, and she could not 
leave John longer. 

‘T can imagine her now, as she goes gliding 
swiftly through the moonlight—a young, slen- 
der, dark haired, dark-eyed girl, all alone, not 
a human being astir but herself, doing an almost 
unheard-of thing, forbidden by doctors, nurses, 
and old women. How her heart must have 
beaten and her pulses throbbed! I don’t see 
how she dared to brave so much. 

“The sick man was eagerly watching for her, 
and raised up as she came near. 

“Now, John, she said, ‘remember your 
romise—just to look at it, only taking one 
ittle swallow,’ 

“For answer, he reached out his hand and 
almost snatched the pitcher from her grasp, 
pressed it to his lips, and before she could get 
it away it was empty. He had drank tt all! 

Then he lay back on his pillow, seemingly re- 
lieved and nearly exhausted. 

““*T did not mean to, Polly,’ he gasped ; ‘in- 
deed I did not. 1 could not help it. But I 
won’t tell.’ 

“Poor Polly, what hours of suffering she 
passed after that! What shouldshedo? Ought 
she to wake Uncle Charlie and tell him? It 

as if she must tell somebody; and if 
John should die would she have killed him? 
John would not tell, but could she keep the 
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dreadful secret? In the early part of the night, 
when her D syr ouz had been quiet, Polly had felt 
her eyelids drawing together and had roused 
herself to keep from sleeping, but now it seemed 
as if she should never sleep again. John was 
quiet now. She wondered if he were dying— 
perhaps he was already dead. She weut softly 
to him, bent over him, and listened almost 
breathlessly. No, he was not dead, but was 
apparently sleeping. This quieted her a little. 
Presently she went again, and every few mo- 
ments through the last hours of that dreadful 
night did she assure herself in some way that 
everything was right. 

“Once she placed her hand on his forehead, 
It seemed less hot than formerly and just a little 
moist. Was the fever leaving or was it the 
dampness of death? It was near morning now, 
and the sun came up over the eastern hills and 
said good-morning to the moon, as she disap- . 
peared in the west; and Polly was relieved 
from her watching and went to her room, but 
not to sleep. She listened till she heard the 
doctor’s footsteps, and then crept down-stairs 
and followed him into the sick-room, and stood, 
with bated breath to hear his decision. He 
felt the pulse of his patient, laid his hand- upon 
his forehead, and looked at his tongue. ‘Oh!’ 
he said, * better, decidedly ; good perspiration this 
morning. I thought that medicine would work,’ 

“ John, who was very weak, feebly raised his 
eyes, and, looking at Polly, smiled faintly. 

“Polly's heart seemed overflowing with thank- 
fulness and joy. She went to her room, and 
this time slept refreshingly, and did not visit 
Cousin John’s room until late in the day. I 
do not know if she sat up with him that night 
or not, but when any one was needed to stay 
with him after that day, and he was given any 
choice in the matter, he always said: ‘I should 
prefer Polly.” L. B. E. 


HOW TO MAKE A HAPPY HOME. 


OW many different ideas of happiness we 
have! There are as many different kinds 
of happiness as the varied tints in an autumn 
grove. When the joyous days of youth are past 
and twilight gives the key to happy dreams, no 
thought is freighted with such sweet memories 
as the thought of home. It is a little harbor 
where broad oaks throw their friendly shadows 
and where angels weave for hope a wreath of 
flowers, culled amid the dew of rosy youth. 

The children have equal share with father 
and mother in filling this home with sunshine. 
It is sad to remark that so many of Young 
America find more pleasure away from father 
and mother. I could almost warrant the suc- 
cess of a boy or girl who loves home. 

Sister, did you ever think that you are paint- 
ing your brother’sdestiny. He looks to you for 
all that is pure and lovely. What a crystal life 
is yours to live! The poets have sung of snowy 
hands and drooping eyelids (no one denies that 
beauty is a charm to woman), but there is a 
rarer, richer beauty than liquid eyes and dimp- 
ling cheeks; the light of a noble soul can make 
radiant the homeliest face. 





BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


Perhaps you forget that your brother lifts the 
yeil of the shallow smiles you give the world, 
and beholds a cold corpse of friendship pois- 
oned by the love of power that beauty gives. 
Let your smiles be sweet at home; then when 
you go abroad you will smile unconsciously and 
friends will flock around you. You will not be 
a little pebble shining in the world’s sunlight, 
but a diamond emitting rainbow rays of truth. 
It is you who can make home attractive for 
your brother by your gentle voice, your rippling 

ughter, your well-stored mind, and earnest 
counsel. Let your brother, as well as lovers, 
have the benefit of your songs. Command your 
brother’s highest respect, and then, and only 
then, can you tell him of his faults and com- 
mend his virtues. 

And then, too, you can do so much for mother. 
How many steps you could save her weary feet. 
Don’t be ashamed to go into the kitchen; it will 
not disgrace you. Did you ever know a girl 
discarded from society just because she knew 
how to cook? Does the world frown on a girl 
who is thoughtful of her mother’s happiness 
and comfort? No, indeed, she is esteemed more 
highly for it. There are so many little things 
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which can be done every moment in the day to 
make home happy, and you can find them if 
you look for them. 

There is much that you can do for father, too, 
by your economy and forethought. Don’t fret 
over your own troublesall the time. Help oth- 
ers. Sympathy is an antidote to one’s own 
troubles. God has placed you in a most import- 
ant position. He has surrounded you with du- 
ties whose non-performance causes loss of Hea- 
ven. Make life a cheerful task. 

Blindly we dip into the future; we see not 
fortune’s laden ships nor death’s dark vessel, 
when perhaps they are nearing the harbor; the 
ag we can view only by memory’s moonlight, 

ut the present is ours. We should not fill it 
with sighs for the past and dreams of the future. 
Fill your heart with sunshine; sorrow’s cloud 
will not be half so black. 

Make home so happy, be so pure and noble, 
that when your brother leaves the fond roof and 
battles with the cold, stern world, your influence 
may be as a beacon light to guide him up the 
heights of glory where heaven rests her snowy 
clouds. FLORENCE EmIxy. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


PLAYING GOING TO MARKET. 


HEN Luzetta Boraef left home for the 

first time in her life, she was sure she 
had never in all her young years had such trou- 
ble. She was the oldest of four. However, work 
was slack at the mill where her father was em- 
ployed, and there seemed no other alternative 
than that she should go out to service, so she 
cuddled Gertrude, Effie, and Carl in bed with 
her the last night she slept at home, and 
wished she had three pair of arms that she 
might hug them all at the same time. 

“Will you div’ us a penny ev’y time you tum 
home ?” lisped baby Carl. 

The children, poor dears, thought more about 
the money she would earn than the parting 
close at hand. Luzetta remembered with a 
double twinge how often she had wished for 
just such work, and just such pay, but now— 
oh! now! what she most longed for was the 
we of. remaining under that humble 

ome-roof with her parents, her sisters, and 
little Carl. 

Luckily for the family, she was a fond duti- 
ful girl, and although her white pillow was wet 
with tears, she kept a cheerful face for the fire- 
side, accepting the task imposed upon her with 
a brave heart. 

She was to live with the dear old pastor, 
Fritz Sichel, and his good wife, and while her 
cousin Katrina Trautwine had the place, she 
had considered her an enviable being. 

However, Luzetta was only thirteen years 
old. The red rose of health bloomed on her 
cheek, her heart throbbed warm and high, con 
sequently it was impossible for her to be un- 


happy for any length of time. In a few days 
she was tripping around her new domain laugh- 
ing and singing, just as she had done in the neat 
little home in the market town, although of 
course she never for a moment forget the pre- 
cious ones under its moss-grown roof, Be as 
weeks rolled by, the sparkling snow outside 
the crystal-clear window, the flame-wreathed 
hearth and burnished tins inside seemed only 
the reflection of her bright face and brighter 


hopes. 

When the pastor's kind wife would inquire, 
“ Are you homesick, Luza?” 

She would answer, ‘No, ma’am. I haven’t 
near thought over all that was said and done 
last fortnight, when I saw the folks.” 

Then when Mrs. Sichel would ask, “ Are you 
tired, Luza?” 

The girl would smile and say, “No, indeed! 
This work’s little more than play. I never get 
tired.” 

Just before the streams were all loosed from 
their icy fetters, a second trial crossed this little 
girl’s sunny path. The mill where her father 
worked shut down, and he was obliged to leave 
home in search of employment. 

“T thought I had had trouble before,” she 
said to her kind mistress, “but I never had. 
No, I never had. Father and mother have 
always been so near, it seemed I had only to 
reach out my hand to touch them, but now—” 
Here she broke completely down, and leaning 
her young head on the window-sill, where the 
good lady’s pet ivy trailed its mossy-green 
tresses, she sobbed as though her heart would 
break. 

Frau Sichel heartily sympathized with her 
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and allowed her to visit home twice, where, 
previous to this separation, she had only been 
once. 

Before long Luzetta’s cheery songs were once 
more heard ringing through that modest home 
as she filled her small round of duties, or 
stitched the long, straight seam as she sat 
within the radius of the yellow circle made by 
the light of the cozy oil lamp. Not that she 
ceased to regret the dear father’s absence, oh! 
no, but because her heart was full of love and 





nn and she trusted that all would yet be 
well, 

Now for fear you will think that this isa 
woeful narrative, or that Luzetta Boraef was a 
very silly girl, I want to tell you, children, 
that many of life’s sorrows are just as dark as 
we make them, and no darker. 

Luzetta herself learned this lesson, young as 
she was, and when her own precious mother fell 
ill, and she was obliged to go home and take 
care of the children, she felt this to be the very 
sorest trial that she had ever known, but recog- 
nized, also, that it was no time for tears and 
sighs, but only for action. 

Aunt Wilhelmina came to wait on and sit up 
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with the invalid, while Luzetta was expected 
to do the cooking and to wash, dress, and keep 
the children quiet. This last was one of the 
hardest tasks she had ever encountered. They 
were a noisy little brood. Carl was so accus- 
tomed to clinging around his mother it was 
almost impossible to keep him amused and 
entertained away from her bedside. However, 
Luzetta, kind, affectionate, and ready-witted, 
adopted a plan which pleased the little ones 
immensely, and kept them with her in the open 
air over an hour every 
day. She took them with 
her when she went to 
market. 

“ Do you think you can 
manage with them and 
the things you buy ?” in- 
quired her aunt, anx- 
iously, when this plan 
was first proposed. 

“Oh! yes,” replied Lu- 
zetta, “I can give them 
each something to carry, 
and they will make a real 
holiday of it. They’ll 
be delighted.” 

And so they were, and 
so was old dog Moppo as 
well, Luzetta gave them 
something to bring home 
that would not break or 
be spoiled if they let it 
fall, or themselves fell 
with it, while she herself 
took charge of the milk 
pe and the pot of 
veef tea Granny Boraef 
made and brought into 
town every day for her 
daughter-in-law. 

The picture represents 
them as they appeared 
returning from one of 
these marketing expedi- 
tions. 

That pretty, dark- 
tressed, dark-eyed girl 
holding up an apple as a 
specimen of those she has 
in the basket on her arm, 
is Gertrude. This fair- 
haired creature with her 
fat arms full of what 
Granny Boraef called 
rosen-kohi, but which we term Brussels sprouts, 
is Effie, while that tiny tot bringing up the rear, 
chewing on an early carrot, which is as sweet as 
a nut to his hearty, wholesome taste, is Carl, the 
pet and plaything of all the rest. As you may 
easily have guessed before this, the tallest figure 
in this charming company is that of Luzetta. 

It was rumored in that gossipy market-town 
that Aunt Wilhelmina had a very particular 
friend, an artist, who was so fond of her 
he was even known to call a few minutes at 
a time at the house where she was nursing Mrs. 
Boraef. Be this as it may, some deft pencil 
one the figures composing this pretty group 
as they entered the quaint hallway of their own 











home and marched in procession past pinay to 
pan of milk, Moppo, as usual, bringing up the 
rear. 

But Luzetta, all unmindful of such an honor, 
went on her sweet, happy way, unconsciously 
brightening each life with whom her own was 
brought in contact, and Madame Boraef, restored 
once more to health, was wont to say that the 
face of her little girl, Luzetta, was sufficient to 
make the very desert blossom as a rose, and if 
but the house-father might only return once 
more, all would then be well. 

And it was not long ere all was indeed well, 
and Madame Boraef, Luzetta, and the younger 
children were enfolded in the strong arms of 
the “ house-father,” returning with joyful tidings 
of better days to come on his lips. 

Ah children! the sunlight of life comes from 
within our own hearts, reaching forth to the 
outside world, and should we wait for it to come 
to us from without, we may sit forever, like 
Giant Despair in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 88, 
whom, as you may remember, sat in the door- 
way of a horrible cave, crunching and munching 
forever on his dead hopes and lost opportunities. 

MADGE CARROL. 

To Maxx A Corn Strick Acarnst A Door. 
—Cut a small notch with a knife in the edge of 
a half dollar, so that a small piece of the silver 
projects. On pressing this side of the coin 
against a door or wooden partition, it will re- 
main suspended. 

To complete the trick neatly, you should have 
asecond coin in the palm of the hand. The 
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LOBSTERS. 


AKE your selection 
of lobsters according 
to their weight; a 
small and heavy one 
will often contain 
more meat than 
another 
twice its 
size. And 
besides, the 
heavy 
m ones 
é are apt 
to be fat and 
es  Yich, while 
those light in 
weight for their 
size are unprofit- 
able in every 
way, lean, poor, 
and vexatious to pre- 
are,so much picking has to 
he done to obtain sufficient 
meat. 
Lobsters are boiled before 
; preparing from them any of 
the various dishes that make them so deservedly 
popular, and it requires from ten to twenty-five 
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coins should be as much alike as possible, and 
should both be old and well worn, A newcoin, 
with very sharp milling, can be made to stick 
against soft wood without cutting a notch. Re- 
move the coin from the door, and when advanc- 
ing to the audience, substitute the unnotched 
coin for the other, hand it to any one, and ask 
him to try to stick it against the wood as you 
did. This he will not be able todo. Then, on 
pretense of assisting him, take it from him, 
substitute the notched coin, and again stick it 
to the wood. 

Note.—Take care, when changing the coins, 
that they do not click in your hand. 





THE Invertep Guass.—Fill a glass with 
water and place a piece of thin card on it, so as 
to cover the water and the edge of the glass. 
Press the palm of the hand on the card, invert 
the glass, and slide the card and glass together 
on to a table with a smooth surface. Then draw 
out the card and the water will remain sus- 
pended in the glass. No one unacquainted with 
the trick will be able to remove the glass with- 
out spilling its contents. It is not easy for an 
one who knows it to lift the glass without spill- 
ing the water, but it may be done by reinserting 
the card, sliding the glass and cad. to the edge 
of the table, and dexterously reversing the glass. 

Note.—This trick should not be shown in a 
carpeted room or where the spilling of the water 
may be objectionable. To avoid making a mess, 
procure a basin, and, holding it partly under 
the edge of the table, slide the glass over the 
edge and let the water fall into the basin. 


DEPARTMENT. 


minutes, according to the size of the lobster; 
be sure not to boil it too long, and in prepar- 
ing it in every way it is well to cook it as little 
as may be, for much cooking toughens the flesh, 
and destroys the deliciously delicate flavor of 
the meat. 

The hen lobster contains the “coral,” and is 
referred for sauces and salads; but the male is 
etter for general use, the flesh being finer, and 

the shell a brighter red. Only be sure your 
lobster is fresh, then go ahead. 


LogstER Toast.—Take the meat from a 
good-sized lobster, mince it finely, add a tea- 
spoonful of mixed mustard, butter size of “ 
large egg, sal er, a icion of onion, an 
a half cu prying eed oot all into a smooth 
paste. Have ready some small rounds of toast, 
moistened (slightly) with milk; spread the 
slices thickly with the lobster; brown in a 
quick oven. Serve in relays. 


DeviLED LossTER.—One lobster of about 
three pounds weight, a half pint of cream, an 
eighth of a pound of butter, a teaspoonful of 
flour of mustard, a pinch of Cayenne pepper, 
salt, and a half pint of bread-crumbs made fine. 
Open the lobster carefully, so as not to injure 
the shell; wash the shell nicely, so it will be 
prepared to hold the meat. Cut the meat 
rather fine, put the cream on to boil. Mix the 
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flour of mustard and butter together ; stir in the 
cream gradually, then the lobster, salt, and pep- 
per; dive it all to boil one minute. Fill the 
shell with the mixture; cover with crumbs, and 
bake quickly. 


Losster Sovp.—Break up one large or two 
small lobsters. Cut the meat fine, take two 
quarts of milk, thicken it with a little corn- 
starch, salt and pepper it to taste, with a pinch 
of mace. Let the milk come to a boiling point, 
then stir in the meat. If the lobster has coral, 
grate it, and add to the rest. 


LosstER BAKED ON LiTTLE DisHEs.—Make 
a@ cream sauce by melting a tablespoonful of 
butter, adding a ——s spoonful of flour, salt, 
pepper—a pinch of Cayenne—a little mustard, 
and enough cream (or milk) to make the sauce 
of a nice consistency. Cut lobster fine, and put 
into this sauce to cook a minute, then put on 
small dishes or shells, cover with bread-crumb, 
and brown in the oven. 


Friep Losster.—Open the claws and tail 
carefully; have ready some well-beaten eggs, 
salt, and pepper. Dip the Jobster into the egg, 
then into bread-crumbs. Use a croquette- 
basket and have your lard boiling hot; plunge 
the lobster into it for about two minutes, till it 
turns a golden brown. Serve with sauce. 


Losster Fritrers.—Make a batter of a pint 
of milk, and three eggs, beaten “rr ee a 
teaspoonful of yeast-powder, salt, and flour 
enough to make a thin batter. Keep the batter 
cold with a lump of ice; put two cups of lobster 
into the batter. Have the lard ready, boiling, 
and drop in a largespoonful at atime. Be sure 
to secure a good piece of lobster for each fritter ; 
they will puff up and turn brown. Serve ona 
napkin at once. 


LossTtER OMELET.—Beat the yelks and 
whites of six. eggs separately, then together. 
Put some butter into a large spider; when hot, 
add a large cupful of minced lobster. Let it 
fry one minute, then gather the meat into the 
centre of the spider and pour in the cues. 
Form the omelet with the lobster in the middle. 


LossteR Satap.—Have ready lobster cut 
into small pieces, and the nicest, small leaves 
of lettuce, well washed and drained. Place 
them in an ice-box till just before you are ready 
to serve. Havesome iaasinsies dressing, also 
cold. When ready to serve, use half of the 
dressing to mix thoroughly through the lobster. 
Use the leaves as shells, filling them with the 
lobster ; arrange prettily on a dish, and put a 
spoonful of dressing on each leaf. The leaves 
may be broken and mixed with the meat; in 
that case, allow one-third lettuce, two-thirds 
lobster. 


LossteR Patties.—Take the meat of a cold 
boiled lobster, cut it into small bits, put it ina 
stew-pan, with some of the green fat, a quarter 
of a pound of butter (for a large lobster), a gill 
of cream, a gill of chicken-broth (or water), a 
little pepper, salt, and mace. Stew a few min- 
utes and fill shells of pastry with the mixture. 
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EscaLorep Lonster.—The meat of a large 
lobster, a tablespoonful of butter, salt, pepper, 
a pint of white stock and a half pint of bread- 
crumbs. Cream may be used instead of stock 
but many ~—— cannot eat lobster prepared 
with cream. Boil all together a minute, turn 
into a buttered escalop-dish. Cover thickly 
with bread-crumbs and brown in a hot oven. 


BrorLep Lospster.—Open the meat of the 

tail and claws; dip in butter, salt, and pepper; 

lace on a broiler, Having a good, bright fire, 
roil till brown. MARTHA. 


THE HOME CLUB. 
MEETING AT MRS. GREY’S. 


Mrs. Dunn.—I have found a new use for 
kerosene. I had an old colored woman to help 
me wash last week, and she put some in the 
starch, assuring me that there was nothing else 
would make the starch so nice and keep it from 
sticking to the irons. I think she was right. 
for [ never had so little trouble ironing sina 
clothes as I had last week. She put a teaspoon- 
ful to a pint of starch, stirring it in after it was 
taken from the stove. 

Mrs. Hull.—But does not the kerosene leave 
its odor on the clothes? 

Mrs. Grey.— When I put the hot iron on some 
_— which were very stiffly starched, I thought 

could detect a slight smell of kerosene, but 
when the clothes were ironed and when wearing 
them there was not the faintest odor. 

Mrs. Wilson.—I have found kerosene very 
useful for cleaning my sewing-machine. When- 
ever it begins to run heavy and the machine 
seems clogged and gummy, I fill my little oil 
can with kerosene and apply the oil freely to 
every part. I do this at night or when I am 
done working for the day. The next morning 
I put on a little more kerosene, run the machine 
for five or ten minutes, then wipe off every piece 
clean with a soft cloth, and oil again with ordi- 
nary machine-oil. My machine then runs as 
light and easily as when new. 

Mrs. Davis.—I will add my bit of information 
by saying that a flanne] wet with kerosene will, 
when rubbed over furniture, take off every bit 
of dirt and remove the white marks of scratches 
and knocks. 

Mrs. Stowell—Some time ago I was told that 
kerosene was a quick cure for burns. I tried 
it, and found it so good that I have always used 
it since. I saturate a linen or cotton cloth with 
the oil and bind it over the burn. If the burn 
is very severe I wet the cloth several times. 
Kerosene is always on hand and can be so 
quickly applied are items in its favor. 

Mrs. Stillwell.—Still another use for kerosene 
in the remedy line is as a cure for sore throat 
and a cold which has settled on the chest. Rub 
the throat and chest well, and, if needed, apply 
flannel wet in kerosene, leaving it on until the 
skin becomes quite red. In severe cases of sore 
throat, a little kerosene may be put on the in- 
side of the throat with a feather. I have used 
this remedy in my family for three years, and 
know it to be safe, simple, and effective. 
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Mrs. Wilson —We frequently have a boiled 
dinner, but I have always been annoyed by the 
odor of the vegetables, which, in spite of m 
efforts, would go all over the house. Lately 
have learned that a piece of charcoal about the 
size of a hickory nut boiled with the vegetables, 
particularly with cabbage, prevents all unpleas- 
ant odor. 

Mrs. Dunean.—A small handful of ground 
coffee, sprinkled over a few coals on a shovel 
and carried through the house, will remove all 
offensive odors of any kind. 

Mrs. Talman.—Coffee used so is of great value 
for purifying the air in rooms during sickness. 
A friend of ours, a physician in a Southern town, 
has found that coffee is a useful disinfectant 
during cholera or other epidemic. He advises 
that each morning a teaspoonful of ground cof- 
fee be burnt on live coals in the cellar, and a 
like quantity in the upper rooms of the house. 

Mrs. Wood.—Whenever I brown coffee I 
always let the doors stand open over the house, 
so the smoke will hood 

Mrs. Herman.—Will Mrs. Layton pope 
her recipe for making boiled frosting? en 
I tried it I did not succeed, so think I must 
have made a mistake in the quantities. 

Mrs. Layton—For each white of egg used 
take a scant cupful of sugar and a quarter of a 
cupful of water. Beat the whites of the eggs 
to astiff froth. Boil the sugar and water to- 
pthes until it becomes so thick that it will 

en at once on being dropped into cold 
water. Pour this sirup over the eggs slowly, 
beating all the time. Spent five or ten minutes 
before spreading on the cake. 

Mrs. Herman.—That is exactly as I made it, 
but mine all went to sugar. 

Mrs. Layton.—I have found that I cannot be 
certain of having this frosting good, unless I 
make it out of A sugar. When I use that it is no 
trouble to make. It is better than other a 
for it is soft and white, and it cuts nicely. 
often use lemon or vanilla extract for flavoring. 
Three eggs will make frosting enough to = 
together a layer cake of five layers. ith thi 
frosting as a foundation, quite a variety of layer 
cakes can be made. For a chocolate cake I add 
to the frosting, just before putting it on the cake, 
enough grated chocolate to make it a dark 
brown. For cocoanut cake I add two cupfuls 
of grated cocoanut. For a fig cake I cut in 
small bits enough figs to fill a coffee cup, add 
half a cupful of water, cook until the figs are a 
soft pulp, and then add to the frosting. For 
hickory nut cake I add a large cupful of nuts, 
which have been carefully looked over to re-, 
move all bits of shell. Pecan nuts are quite as 
nice as hickory nuts, and are a little easier to 
crack and prepare. For lemon or orange cake 
I add the juice, pulp, and a little of the grated 
rind of either fruit, taking care that no seeds 
slip in. To make a very delicious banana 
cake, I take half a dozen bananas, peeled, 
sliced roundways, and chopped a little. This 
last is a cake not very generally made, but I 
have found it is liked by almost every one who 
tastes it, whether they are fond of the fruit or 
not. 

Mrs. Warton—I am a very inexperienced 


cake-maker, but I have noted down all Mrs. 
Layton’s directions, and now if she will add 
recipes for one or two cake batters which she 
knows to be really good, I will be much obliged, 
and think I may succeed better in future than 
I have in the past. 

Mrs. Layton.—You will find this an excellent 
and quickly made cake: One es of butter, one 
cup of sweet milk, two and a half cups of sugar, 
four cups of flour, three teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder, six eggs. Measure out your flour into 
a dish and stir into it the baking-powder. Put 
the sugar and the butter, which has been warmed 
enough to be soft but not melted, into the cake- 
bowl and stir them to a cream, add the milk 
and stir in lightly, then stir in the flour. After 
the flour is all stirred in, break in the eggs one 
at a time, beat each egg well into the dough be- 
fore breaking in another; when all the eggs 
are in the dough will be rather thinner than 
ordinary. It is a good plan for an inexperi- 
enced cook, and often for experienced ones, too, 
to try the batter before putting it in the pans. 
Drop about a teaspoonful on a bit of brown 
paper, and place it in the oven; one can soon 
tell whether the dough is stiff enough. The 
above recipe is one of the best I have ever used. 
The eggs must be put in as directed or the cake 
will not have the uliar velvety, creamy 
quality which makes it so delicious. I bake it 
in a loaf in small patty pans or in jelly tins for 
layer cakes. If f want to make it a white 
dough I omit the yelks and use the whites of 
twelve eggs, stirring them in one at a time. 


RECIPES. 


PoMADE TO WHITEN THE Hanps.—One- 
uarter pound white wax, a flask of salad-oil, 
the juice of two lemons, one-half pound honey ; 
cut the wax up very small, mix the ingre- 
dients together in a jar, melt slowly; when all 
are melted beat with a fork until cold. 


Wash FoR THE Harr.—Dissolve one-half 
ounce of tartar in a pint of boiling water and 
cover immediately ; when sufficient y cool pour 

ently over the hair, rubbing well with the 
ow f it will make a strong lather, which will 
disappear when the whole pint of the solution 
has been poured over the hair and has thor- 
oughly cleansed it ; then the hair may be rinsed 
with pure warm water poured on in the same 
way. Rub perfectly dry with a rough bath 
towel. To prevent taking cold after washing 
the hair, a very safe plan is to rub the temples 
and roots of the hair, also behind the ears, with 
spirits of camphor. 


FURNITURE Po.isH.—Three ounces common 
beeswax, one ounce white wax, one ounce curd 
soap, one pint turpentine; the wax and soap 
must be cut into.small shreds and added to the 
turpentine and one pint of water that has been 
previously boiled and has become cold; shake 
the mixture frequently and do not use it for 
forty-eight hours after it is made; apply with 
a piece of flannel and polish with a duster, and 
afterward with an old silk rubber. 





VENETIA WALTZ. 


‘The Melody to be well marked. CAROLINE LOWTHIAN. 
Cantabile. 
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EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 


A PROTEST. 
HEY pass me by unnoticed, these well-bred 
women and men ; Ten; 


I find no recognition at the hands of the ae 
They return my hat uplifted and my cordial 


“ How d’ye do?” 
With a stony stare— 
A “Well! I declare!”— 


Or a “ Who the dickens are you ?” 


And yet I meet them nightly at german, dinner, 
and rout, 
The men of the clubs, the matrons and “ buds” 
this season “out.” [there to see. 
At wedding and fete and luncheon, I’m always 
I know them all— 
The great and small— 
And all of them know me. 


There’s Jones, of the Knickerbocker—I’ve 
helped him often of late; 
At Mrs. Van der Velvet’s I’ve polished many a 
plate ; [and respect ; 
To Miss Dudette, at Newport, I was all smiles 
And yet when we meet 
In the park or the street 
They give me the cut direct. 


Then what is this vaunted breeding of the 

boasted Upper Ten— 
This courtesy of women, this chivalry of men? 
Do they think that I have-no feeling? do they 

all ignore me so 

use I am a waiter 
From the eminent cater- 
Ing firm of Gobble & Co.? 
ARTHUR LovELL, in the Century. 


QUESTIONS. 


\ i ] E question of the silence vast, 
Of souls that people distant spheres; 

What of their future and their past, 

Have they our sorrows, joys, and fears? 
Do the same flowers make glad their sight ? 

The same birds sing? On their t seas 
Do ships like ours, with canvas white, 

Move stately, answering the breeze? 


Have they their Christ, their Christmas Day? 
Knew they Mahomet? Buddha? One, 
Or all, or tione? And do they pray? 
And have they wrought as we have done? 
We cannot guess; ’tis hard, ind 
Our own orb’s tale of its dim past 
Through centuries untold to read, 
And who its future shall forecast ? 


We know the hand that holds in check 
The whirling worlds, each in its course, 
And saves the universe from wreck 
And peril. This tremendous Force 
Holds likewise all our little lives ; 
The sun and stars do all obey 
His bidding; never planet strives 
To swerve from its appointed way. 
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The dangerous boon alone to us 
Is given to choose ’twixt ill and well, 
Rebellion or obedience; thus 
To build our heaven or dig our hell. 
But one great thought our see. upholds ; 
Nothing shall perish! Though His rod 
Smites sore, His mercy still infolds 
His own; God’s souls are safe with God. 
CELIA THAXTER, in the Cottage Hearth. 


THE STOPPING OF THE CLOCK. 


URPRISING falls the instantaneous calm, 
The sudden silence in my chamber small ; 
I, starting, lift my head in half alarm— 
The clock has stopped—that’s all. 


The clock has stopped! Yet, why have I so found 
An instant feeling almost like dismay ? 

Why note the silence sooner than its sound ? 
For it has ticked all day. 


So many a life beside my own go on, 
And such companionship unheeded keep— 
Companionship scarce recognized till gone, 
And lost in sudden sleep. 


And so the blessings Heaven daily grants 
Are in their commonness forgot ; 

We little heed what answereth our wants— 
Until it answers not. 


A strangeness falleth on familiar ways, 
As if some pulse were gone beyond recall— 
Something unthought of, linked with all our days, 
Some clock has stopped—that’s all. 
pea Bulletin. 


THE SADDEST HOUR. 


I THINK that the bitterest sorrow and pain 
Of love unrequited, or cold death’s woe, 
Is sweet compared to the hour when we 


now 
That some grand passion is on the wane. 


When we see that the glory and glow and grace, 
That lent a splendor to night and day, 
Are surely fading and showing the gray 

And dull groundwork of the commonplace. 


When fond expressions on dull ears fall— 
When the kiss that was heaven can no more 
thrill, 
When we cannot muster by force of will 
The old emotions that came at call ; 


When the dream is vanished we fain would keep, 
When the heart, like a watch, runs out of gear, 
And all the savor out of the year— 

Oh! then, if we could, is the time to weep ! 


But though tears soften this dull, pale woe, 
We must sit and face it with dry, hot eyes, 
The more we struggle the swifter it flies— 

We must simply be silent and let it go. 

ELLA WHEELER. 
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ANSWERING LETTERS. 


F all the minor social civilities, not one, per- 
haps, is so much neglected as the simple 
courtesy of answering letters, and it is a re- 
markable fact that, although other less import- 
ant matters are punctiliously attended to in 
society—or if disregarded the delinquent would 
be made to feel the penalty by the proverbial 
“cold shoulder” or the “cut direct”—yet care- 
less correspondents escape without reproof; for, 
excepting in the case of a relative or very inti- 
mate friend, it would be considered an affront 
to be reminded that a letter had remained un- 
answered or to hint that any inconvenience had 
been caused by undue delay. Formal calls must 
be returned, “ thanks for kind inquiries” must 
be sent, and all such little attentions are scru- 
pulously observed; but the forgetful or idle 
correspondent may fail to answer letters, and 
no notice must be taken of the omission without 
the risk of giving dire offense. Thus, the real 
delinquents in such a case, as in most other 
cases, escape blame; but the sufferers, who are 
put to much inconvenience, dare not complain. 
It is worth remark, as throwing some little 
light on this subject, that, while some persons 
have very great facility in the use of the pen 
and can readily express their thoughts on paper 
yet others, though fluent in conversation, fin 
great difficulty in constructing a few sentences 
in writing; they will take any amount of trouble 
of another kind to avoid the task of penning a 
few words. People have been known to walk a 
long distance in order to accept in person a 
friendly invitation, rather than write a brief 
note in reply. 

But setting aside such extreme cases—of posi- 
tive repugnance to the use of the pen—there 
are individuals in whom mere indolence is often 
a cause for neglect of letter-writing; a habit of 
procrastination is thus formed, so that from day 
to day the duty is put off, till at length the con- 
venient excuse occurs that it is then “too late” 
to reply. People who are thus habitually in- 
different to the convenience of others, are 
wanting in that most valuable quality, sympa- 
thetic imagination, which would enable them 
to fancy, and almost realize, the feelings of their 
correspondents. How little such indifferent 
people think of the daily, hourly waiting and 
watching for the answer that never comes. The 
anxious mind fancies that illness may be a cause 
of silence, or the thought may arise that some 
unintentional offense may have been conveyed 
in an unanswered letter; and all such annoying 
doubts might be avoided by a few lines, if onl 
to acknowledge the receipt of a letter, ten 4 
acknowledgment is undoubtedly required, not 
only as a mere act of courtesy, but as a duty. 

Ido not wish to make an apparently trivial 
matter too serious by carrying the question into 
the domain of social ethics, but I think it may 
reasonably be asked whether thoughtless and 
indolent individuals do not commit a wrong by 
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causing needless inconvenience and anxiety to 
those with whom they associate; and in the 
matter of letter-writing a small expenditure of 
time and trouble would suffice to avoid the evils 
described. 

Postcards ought to be a great boon to lazy 
correspondents, but, strange to say, it is the most 
tardy and unwilling letter-writers who seem to 
have the strongest prejudice against the use of 
postcards; it is true they are sometimes mis- 
used, but that is not a good argument against 
their proper use; everything is liable to abuse. 
Some of the devices that are adopted for the 
pur of baffling curiosity are questionable; 
the best plan is to write a plain message straight 
off, as brief as possible and so worded that no 
unnecessary information can be afforded to ser- 
vants and others not concerned. For instance, 
a lazy or a busy writer might say: “ Your letter 
received. Will attend to your request ;”’ or, 
“Will write more fully in a day or two.” Such 
am on a postcard would be a very good 
substitute for a letter pro tem. 

Correspondents, of course, always arrange 
between themselves the method, whether secret 
or open, most convenient to them to carry on. 
The object of the suggestion is to put in a plea 
for the postcard as a very convenient institution, 
and to show that the prejudice which is enter- 
tained against the system may be chiefly due to 
the objectionable way in which messages are 
sometimes written, and such objections could be 
removed by the exercise of a little thought and 
care on the part of the senders. 

Of course, numbers of letters are received 
that do not require any notice or acknowledg- 
ment—not even by postcard. Such are appli- 
cations for votes, charitable appeals for money, 
etc., etc., and, unless when a stamped envelope 
is inclosed, these may be ignored. There are, 
however, letters which do require some answer 
‘and yet remain unnoticed. In pity for the 
writers of unanswered letters, these remarks 
have been penned. 

It is said that “consideration for the feelings 
of others is the essence of true politeness.” So, 
testing the subject by that rule, it may be in- 
sisted on that the courtesy of answering letters 
should be made a point of etiquette of as much 
importance as some other social civilities which 
are punctiliously observed by those who claim 
to belong to “ polite society.” 


BY WAY OF CHEER. 


My Dear Grrts:—Full of hope and prom- 
ise as life seems to those whose feet are treading 
the pathway beside the meeting of the brook 
and the river, yet there are few, if any, I fancy, 
who know not hours shadowed by discourage- 
ment. The plans so eagerly made have miscar- 
ried; the hopes so happily indulged have been 
frustrated. Dear pat of good purposes 
have ended in disappointment. Rash impulse 
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may have led to results and complications far 
different from those designed or desired. Dis- 
heartenment will have its seasons, even in 
youth. 

Life is made up, for the most part, of little 
things—little pains, little pleasures, little duties, 
little opportunities ; all attainment is reached 
me by step, and the way lies through sunshine 
and shadow. The morning shadows soon fade 
away, perhaps, but none the less are they shad- 
ows. And shade is needed as well as sunshine. 
Disappointment and discouragement have their 
mission—a mission of teaching and of renewed 
and wiser hopefulness. Through failure we 
may learn the way to success. Through the 
miscarriage of rash, impulsive action, we ma 
acquire needed lessons of thoughtfulness, heed- 
fulness, and discretion. Through the recogni- 
tion of our own fallibility ro ignorance, we 
may come to perceive the right way to gain 
higher and better knowledge. Through our 
own disheartenments, too, we may learn to re- 
member that not we alone, but all are, and ever 
must be, imperfect, and while learning to be 
patient with ourselves, learn to be patient with 
others, too. 

Let us not allow ourselves to be discouraged 
overmuch. Our opportunities lie always before, 
not behind us, and God’s promises of Divine love 
and help are full and many. We can strive to 
grasp as — and as surely as possible the 
reason and teaching of our failures; then strive 
to go bravely and more wisely forward in trust- 
ful hope—at least, in the trustful determination 
to do the best we can. The past is gone. The 
present is here; its duties and opportunities are 
ours now; let us be careful not to be blind to 
them either through the lingering of our eyes 
upon the past, or be oblivious through our too 

er peering into thefuture. By trying to ful- 
fill the duties of this moment while we have it, 
we become ready for the duty or pleasures of 
the next moment when it comes. 

We cannot expect to be anything perfectly. 
We cannot expect to do anything perfectly. 
But we can do and be as near right as possible 
now, and, saving ourselves from too great repin- 
ing over what cannot be helped, go forward, 
reaching out toward higher and better knowl- 
edge, attainment, and achievement. We can 
best evince our regret for past errors by reso- 
lutely trying to avoid them in the future; then, 
leaving the discouragement of the past, look 
toward the future with trust. For we go not 
alone. 

If we would be aught, or do aught worthily 
we must look to the Lord for our sustaining and 
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TEMPERANCE. 


HE march of events during the last month 
has been a rapid one, and in several in- 
stances moved to the tune of a funeral dirge. 
Among the prominent men who have joined 
the “great majority” in the recent past is one 
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our guidance. A heart that is ever lifted to the 
Father cannot be an evil heart. A life which 
would consciously hide nothing from the eye of 
all-seeing wisdom cannot be an evil life; the 
Divine Truth should be our guide; the Divine 
Word our law, and Christ’s life on earth our 
standard. Remembering His tenderness, pity, 
love, and mercy, nothing right should be too 
hard for us to bear, and wrong should be borne 
with meekness and patience, even as He bore 
it; and in our discouragements His life and its 
deathless teachings should lead us from the 
darkness ever into the light. 

There is a very sweet and suggestive legend 
of a monk, who felt that he must paint pictures 
of holy ‘saints, of martyrs, and even of the 
thorn-crowned Saviour Himself. In his lonel 
cell he worked with eager faith, and ennai 
his hand the pictures grew in numbers. But 
they were, alas! so r in workmanship that 
all his heart within him died ; and when taunt- 
ing words from others fell upon his ears, cour- 
age to persist almost failed him. Still, for he 
felt it was his work and that he must do it to 
the best of his ability, he, with sad and achin 
heart, worked on, for he knew that if he coul 
but portray upon the canvas the real purpose 
and love that was in his heart his work would 
not be a failure. And still, while he mourned 
so deeply his failure to portray the visions that 
he saw, * tried to do his best. 

At last the hour of his greatest discourage- 
ment had come. Standing wearily before his 
work he said: “The work of all my life is 
valueless. It is naught and has come to naught. 
I give it up. In the morning all these miser- 
able pictures shall be given to the flames.” 
Suddenly his cell was all alight, and before him 
stood the thorn-crowned figure he had so often 
striven to trace upon the canvas; he knew Him 
well. Oh! that figure was like the one held 
in the great love of his heart. 

A low voice broke the silence, saying, in tones 
of wondrous tenderness: “I scorn no work that 
is done for love of me.” And lo! upon the 
walls the pictures had all been touched into 
works of wonderful beauty. 

Artists are we all, fashioning the pictures of 
our lives with hands that are ever but more or 
less unskillful! But if our hearts are pure, our 
aims are noble, and all the life is tended toward 
the high and holy truths of heavenly life and 
influence, our pictures will not be failures; at 
the last we shall hear the sweet, low voice say: 
“She hath done what she could;” “No work 
shall e’er be scorned that was done in love of 
me,” AUNTIE.” 







whose memory should ever be kept green among 
the useful and potential workers of the world. 
We speak of J tm B. Gough, the eloquent tem- 
perance lecturer, who was stricken down by 

— while in the midst of a lecture at the 
Fran ford Presbyterian Church in Philadel- 
phia, and after lingering for a few days at the 














house of a friend, died March, 1886, with 
these last memorable words upon his lips: 
“Young man, make your record clean.” 

Mr. Gough is estimated to have lectured to 
nine million people, and to those who will re- 
call his singleness of purpose, his persuasive 
earnestness, and his indefatigable industry in 
the honored field of his choice, these figures 
carry much meaning in them, and the thought 
arises, that among all that multitude of people 
many seeds uit bol fallen on good ground to 
bring forth their harvest of sound fruit in 
proper season. 

Seldom has any one had so vast a field in 
which to work, and seldom has been so active 
and earnest a worker. 

Who will arise to take his place and become 
a leader of men in the cause which with other 
— of the day stands so prominently for- 
ward ? 

The subjoined sketch of the life of Mr. 
Gough, taken from the Philadelphia Reeord, 
will prove of interest to the readers of the 
“Home MaGazing,” the oldest temperance 
magazine in America: 

“The deceased was born in Sandgate, England, 
on August 22d, 1817. His parents were r. 
At twelve years of age he emigrated to 
America. Upon his arrival at New York he 
located on a farm in Oneida County, being soon 
joined by his mother and sister. He finally be- 
came a kbinder by trade, but gradually fell 
into habits of drunkenness. Tippling was 
quite a favorite pastime with young Gough, 
and he drifted from bad to worse in a little 
while. Some time in October, 1842, he was in- 
duced to sign the pledge by a shoemaker, but 
he soon relapsed into his former habits of in- 
ebriety. But he again signed the pledge a sec- 
ond time, and then he began to lecture in behalf 
of total abstinence. He soon attained consider- 
able popularity and went to Boston, where he 
delivered three hundred public addresses and 
drew large audiences on every occasion. 

“In May, 1844, he made his first public appear- 
ance in Philadelphia, and nowhere was he a 

ter favorite than in this city. During his 
rst year as a public speaker Mr. Gough made 
three hundred and eighty-three speeches, and 
since his first lecture and up to the beginning of 
the present year he appeared before the public 
eight thousand five Saidoed and sixty-seven 
times. At a fair estimate he has spoken before 
nine million people, and has traveled over 
four hundred and fifty thousand miles in meet- 
ing his appointments. 

“Mr. Gough went to England in 1853, and 
remained two years; he again went in 1857 and 
returned in 1860, and in in 1878 and re- 
turned the next year. ring his three visits 
he made one thousand two hundred and sixty 

hes in England. He lived to see a great 
change in public sentiment in England regard- 
ing temperance. When he landed at Liverpool 
in 1878 he was presented with an address of 
welcome signed by one hundred thousand ‘tee- 
totalers’ of England. 
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“Up to 1860 Mr. Gough spoke exclusively on 
temperance, but in that year he was pers 
after much reluctance, to deliver in New Haven 


a lecture on ‘Street Life in London.’ Since 
then he lectured on many other topics, and it 
has been said of him that he has addressed 
more people than any man now living. He has 
lectured for fees ranging from one dollar to five 
hundred dollars, and made from twenty thou- 
sand to thirty thousand dollars per annum. 
Jnlike many other lecturers, he was ular 
everywhere in every city and State. His home 
was near Worcester, ., located on a fine 
farm. His family consisted of a wife and four 
nieces, whom he educated. It is believed that 
he was worth one hundred thousand dol- 
lars.” 

However much we must regret the death of 
the leader of a cause, it behooves us to remem- 
ber and realize even more vividly than hitherto 
that though such a loss must 4 unspeakably 
felt, the cause remains alive, and by the very 
circumstance of its having in a measure become 
crippled in its efficiency, stands more than ever 
in need of all earnest, thinking effort. 

Let then those who are wavering come for- 
ward, and putting their shoulder to the wheel 
strive to do their duty as individuals toward 
filling the gap the cause has sustained in the 
death of Mr. Gough. 

Let those who have worked for the good of 
others in the past make more strenuous efforts 
in the same direction in the future, leaving no 
a plague spot to break out when least sus- 

t 


People should discuss freely and fully the 
various measures now projected by State and 
county toward the solution of the liquor ques- 
tion, but let it be done in the spirit of charity 
and loving-kindness, not with disputatious ob- 
stinacy. 

A wise man once said to the writer, when the 
latter spoke of editing a temperance column : 
“My friend, take care that in dealing with 
temperance you do not become intemperate 
yourself,’ explaining hastily that he referred 
to speech and judgment. Let all show by a 
high and noble life, ruled by strict laws of so- 
briety, the good results of temperance on mind 
and body, and he can then more justly and for- 
cibly point his counsel to another in this way 
than by intemperate language or arbitrary pro- 
ceedings. 

Let each of us raise a pure and high standard 
of morals, living up to it in all honesty and 
singleness of heart, but through all and every- 
thing let warm-hearted, charitable feelings 
make their powerful influence felt, that “by all 
means we may save some.” 

In conclusion, we note with interest the com- 
ing anniversary of the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, and for the proper arrangements 
and furtherance of which a meeting was held 
in Philadelphia recently. It will be our pleas- 
ure to present an outline of its proceedings for 
the benefit of the readers of this magazine when 
the event takes place. 
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Sora Prttow.—For invalids and persons of 
@ nervous temperament there is nothing so 
soothing and refreshing as the perfume of a 
a lled with the needles from the pine-tree. 

he pillow is made of unbleached muslin three- 
quarters of a yard square, and filled with the 
pine. The covering for ordinary use is made 
of gray linen, with some suitable design stamped 
on it and embroidered in outline-stitch. A bow 
of satin ribbon is placed on one corner. This 
describes a very useful one. More elaborate are 
seen with coverings of plush, satin, and rich 
furniture-covering. 

Small ones are made, measuring twelve by 
six inches, with coverings of pongee, to lay any- 
where in the room for the fragrance. They 
have different mottoes embroidered on them in 
the outline-stitch. 

The pillow, ready for the covering, can be 
bought in the city for fifty cents. 


Rooms can be made wonderfully comfortable 
and homelike at very little cost and trouble. 
When I only had one sitting-room, I attended 
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to it the moment the early dinner had been 
cleared away. I pushed the table into a corner, 
and not till then put out my little movable 
dainties. 

It is easy to carry a mantelpiece border about 
with curtains to match for the fire-place. red 
board has wooden clamps at each end, whi 
screw round, and fix it firmly without damaging 
the wall. The work is of no decided pattern, 
so suits any room. A few chairs of wicker- 
work with cushions worked, or covered with 
good cretonne, are a nice addition to any room. 
Some handsome plush cloths, for small occa- 
sional tables, a good tea-cloth, and, above all, a 
nice teapot, all help to give an air of refinement 
to the dingiest apartment, and are easily stowed 
away amongst one’s dresses. have known 
people in the army who have traveled every- 
where with their own piano, and used the case 
for various pur n a sitting-room it can 
be made to do duty as a bookcase; or if lined, 
and fitted with movable shelves, pretty plaques 
and any curios can be tastefully arranged -— 
it. Others have had pegs which screwed in 

















and out, and it did in place of a wardrobe, with 
a curtain drawn across. To look well, a piano 
should have its back turned to the room, but in 
many cases this is quite impossible. If it can 
be done, it should have one of the many deco- 
rations now in vogue; but to make your room 
look well, be sure that all your own ornamenta- 
tions harmonize. Never make loose cretonne 
covers for sofas and chairs ; they are sure to con- 
tinually slip off and look untidy. Generally a 
landlady does not object to having them nailed 
on, provided you intend to leave them when 
you go; and as they will probably have quite lost 
their freshness by the time you are again on the 
move, it will make no difference if you do this. 

For rugs, especially well set-up skins, hide 
many defects in a worn carpet, and make little 
addition in a move. It is well known how 
cheap curtains and a few good ribbons can alter 
the look of bare furniture. 

Siippers.—The newest work for slippers is 
colored perforated cloth. A design in cross- 
stitch is worked, on the instep and round the 
edge, in silk, either knitting, crewel, or filoselle. 
Perforated cloth is delightful for working upon. 
An effective pair is of dark ruby cloth, worked 
with two shades of gold filoselle, and they are 
made up with a quilted satin lining in the 
darker shade. Another new and popular kind 
of work is to stretch a piece of lace (either black, 
brown, or cream) over material, and chain- 
stitch the design in one or several shades of 
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silk, filling in according to taste. Among the 
newest for gentlemen are a revival of the can- 
vas kind of twenty years ago; but, like all re- 
vivals, they do not come back to us quite the 
same. The distinction is that the pattern is 
carried out in tapestry stitch, and the ground is 
worked either in cross-stitch or in squares or 
in stripes. 





DrawinG-Room TABLECLOTHS.—Fancy cre- 
tonne with a design and a fall of effective 
cream lace is fashionable for tablecloths. Each 
corner is tied round with a piece of tolerably 
broad ribbon, finished off ina bow. Thecorner 
of the cloth is spread out in fan fashion below 
the bow. The ribbon harmonizes with the cre- 
tonne, and the cretonne should be chosen to suit 
the furniture of the room or the prevailing 
color. Black ground with a good pattern is ef- 
fective. Moorish tablecloths with white or red 
centres, and a deep netted fringe to match, 
touched up with gold, are used for small tables. 
A pretty cloth is of blue Roman satin centre, 
with a deep netted border in blue crochet cot- 
ton, arranged by a lady for her own table, which 
was effective. Little gold beads were sown on 
to the netting. The most fashionable tablecloths 
for large drawing-room tables now are Oriental 
embroideries of some kind, such as the Japa- 
nese on silk and satin, worked in silk and bul- 
lion thread, or the Indian work in silk on a 
woolen ground and Indian shawls are employed 
in the same way. 


FASHION DEPARTMENT. 


FASHION NOTES. 


AVANA brown, dark blue, blue-gray, and 
red cloth jackets are made by tailors as 
extra wraps to wear with almost any dress, or 
else they are made of the material of the gown 
if it is of a light-weight cloth, serge, or Cheviot. 
White pilot-cloth is also a novelty for spring 
jackets that may be worn all summer, and the 
fancy of last year still exists for “pink coats,” 
as the bright red serge or cloth jackets are 
called by English tailors ; these are of the same 
color and cloth as the pink coats used by Eng- 
lishmen for hunting; hence their title, notwith- 
standing their bright red hue. 

Both single and double breasted jackets will 
be worn, and tailors add revers, or a velvet vest, 
or military braiding, to most of these ents. 
A copper-red velvet vest, collar, and cuffs are 
handsome in a jacket of Havana brown cloth or 
of lighter écru cloth. Intricate braiding of 
copper braid is stylishly used on such vests, or 
else on the revers of jackets that have no vests. 
Black braid in military rows across the front is 
one of the very popular trimmings for blue or 
black jackets. English tailors also use | 


plaids in écru and brown shades for very simply 
made double-breasted jackets that may be worn 
with black dresses or with those of any of the 
colors now in fashion. 


The striped and mixed 





bouclé cloths are evidently preferred by Paris- 
ians for extra wraps, as hig are most seen in 
a importations in French jackets. 

he most dressy short mantles have soft front 
drapery, and are made very full in the tournure 
by rows of plaited lace being placed across be- 
low the waist line, and this plaiting is also seen 
on plainer wool mantles of bouclé cloth or of 
the canvas-woven cloths. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 

The home dressmaker who wishes to furbish 
up the front of a partly worn corsage is advised 
that soft vests or plastrons are easily put on, 
and are more stylish than smooth vests. 
single breadth of surah silk is all that is needed 
and this may be used alike for silk or wool 
dresses, and may be of the same color or in 
bright contrast. Red or white soft vests are 
seen on dresses of almost any color, and it may 
be added here that the crinkled silk Japanese 
crape is chosen for very handsome vests instead 
of surah. The breadth is shirred across the 
top, which is curved to fit the neck of the dress in 
front, and is sewed on three inches of the right 
side of the dress neck, making the middle reach 
the buttons, and is then lapped the same distance 
on the left side, where it disappears under arevers 
of the dress goods or of velvet: This vest may 
be long enough to extend to the waist line, or 
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even to drop below it in a puff, or it may bea 
short square or else pointed to stop at the top 
of the darts, where a stomacher may meet it, or 
the fronts of the dress may be laced below or 
were buttoned. 

A high velvet or ae also freshens up a 
dress, and when made with the vest just de- 
scribed, should lap to the left side, and be cut 
in a point there, or else held by a small bow of 
A bright yell ed J 

right yellow or poppy red Japanese cra) 
vest is li ed for black si Dae por. y ton 
and with this may be V spaces cut between the 
vest and sleeves and filled with a puff of the 
crape. The sleeves are then completed with a 
puff of the same, coming out like an under- 
on which is gathered on a wristband of rib- 

n. 


A yard of beaded passementerie can be made 
to trim a plain waist and sleeves prettily by 

utting a row down each front from neck to 

arts, inning an inch beyond the button- 
holes. e lower end is finished with a point 
or a tassel. A row of the trimming is placed 
on the upper side of the sleeve at the wrist, and 
below this is a gathered scarf of the dress goods. 
If a dog-collar is to be covered with the beaded 
trimming, a yard and a half will be needed, 
and galloon with straight edges should be 
chosen in preference to the vine patterns of 
passementerie. Beaded fringe two inches wide 
may be cut in short strips and placed crosswise 
each side of the buttons of acorsage. If the 
lower edge of one row laps over the top of that 
below it, this makes a very effective trim- 
ming. 

A black surah or gros grain basque can be 
tastefully trimmed with three-eighths of a yard 
of jetted net, which is poe whe up as a full 

lastron, square or in V shape, and there will 
enough left for a gathered scarf on each 
sleeve as a cuff. 

To shorten in appearance waists that seem too 
long, dressmakers put a small hair pad inside 
the back of the basque, just below the waist 
line; this holds the basque up, making it curve 
out prettily, and the drapery conceals it entirely, 
Such a pad should be aon four inches squar 
not tightly padded, but soft, and should be tack 
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to the three seams of the middle back forms just 
below the inside belt. 

To hold up weighty skirts, modistes now sew 
a strip of silk, in which three lengthwise button- 
holes are worked, across the back of the basque, 
attaching it to the inside belt. Three buttons 
to meet these holes are then placed on the belt 
of the dress skirt. 

Point d’esprit net, with trimming lace scal- 
loped on one edge, is imported in all colors, and 
will be much used in millinery. 

Among the simple styles for misses’ and youn 
ladies’ wool dresses, that of the kilt skirt <a 
apron drapery remains not only popular, but 
also fashionable, especially for what are called 
tailor suits. These skirts are excellent for mo- 
hair, cheviot, delaine, camel’s hair, beige, 
cashmere, or cloths of light quality, such as 
form useful spring suits and summer traveling 
dresses. The kilt plaits may be three or four 
inches wide, or else only one inch, according to 
fancy. The basque is the — postilion 
shape, and may have rows of mohair braid put 
on the collar and sleeves, and also simulating a 
vest in cross rows or else in lengthwise parallel 
rows with a single curled row down each side. 
The most fashionable tailors use this simple 
design for the light cloth dresses of elegant 
young women in society, and similar dresses are 
made at home by mothers for their daughters 
who are still school-girls. Hence, dresses made 
this way last year need not be altered in the 
least. Dark navy-blue or brown canvas, mo- 
hair, or cashmere dresses made in this simple 
manner may have a high collar and narrow 
cuffs of velvet of the same shade, but to add 
any more elaborate trimming or to use intricate 
drapery detracts from the good style of such 
dresses and makes them what women of taste 
call “ fussy-looking,” for want of a better word. 
The great fault with ordinary dressmakers at 
present is that of overtrimming; they should 
take useful hints from the tailor suits made in 
severely plain styles, yet with perfect grace, 
every seam being in its proper place, outlining 
the figure tastefully, and thus completing dresses. 
that remain in good form as long as the fabric 
lasts and do not need to be altered each season. 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. will publish, April Ist, a 
novel by James L. Ludlow, entitled “THE 
CAPTAIN OF THE JANIZARIES.” It is an his- 
torical story, the scene of which is laid in the 
times of Iscanderbeg, the Albanian hero, whose 
sword kept back the Turkish hordes so many 
years from their Western conquests. This is 
the man of whom Longfellow writes, in the 
Tales of a Wayside Inn—the 


“swarthy hero, Scanderbeg, 
Gauntlet on hand and boot on leg, 
And skilled in every warlike art, 
Riding through his Albanian lands, 
And following the auspicious star 
That shone for him o’er Ak-Hissar.” 


The story is very exciting, culminating in the 
capture of Constantinople by Sultan Mahomet 
II. Dr. Ludlow’s travels in the East, as well 
as the general bent of his studies, particularly 
fit him for writing a story that is at the same 
time historically exact and a true picture, in its. 
local color, of the times among which his char- 
acters move. 


Those who read last year Mrs. Barr’s Jan 
Vedder's Wife will be interested to hear that 
Dodd, Mead & Co. have ready a new novel by 
her, called “A DavGuter oF Fire.” The 
story is laid in Pittenloch, one of the small 
Fife villages, and is told in the same vivid, real- 
istic fashion of her earlier book. It is redolent 

















of the sea. The reader seems to breathe the 
damp fogs and to feel the spindrift dashed 
against his face by the sea winds as he turns its 


pages. 


The series of TALES FRoM Many Sources 
ie: Mead & Co.), which was received so 
avorably last spring, is to have two new vol- 
umes, in which such authors as Mrs. Ewing, 
Mary Francis Peard, A. Mary F. Robinson, 
Grenville Murray, Hugh Conway, Mrs. Forres- 
ter, and others are represented. Simultane- 
ously with their issue will appear a new edition 
of the whole six volumes of the series in paper 
covers at twenty-five cents each. 


Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. will bring out 
April 1st, “A RancuMman’s Stories,” by 
Howard Seely. A portion of these stories were 
privately published under the title of the first, 
A Lone Star Bo Peep. Additional stories 
have been added to the collection and they may 
be commended as giving a lively picture of 
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Texan ranch life, told with a Bret Hartean 
flavor. 


Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. have just issued 
a new edition of E. P. Roe’s “Success WiTH 
SMALL Fruits,” at the reduced price of 
$2.50, just one-half of what has hitherto been 
asked for it. The new edition contains all the 
illustrations of the old as well as sundry revis- 
ions by the author. It comes appropriately in 
the spring. With this book for the heads of 
families and his Driven Back to Eden for the 
younger members, gardening for pleasure and 
profit should receive a fresh impetus. 


The revision of BryAn’s great DicTIoNARY 
OF PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS, which has been 
under way abroad for nearly two years, has now 
made such progress that the first volume—half 
the work—is ready. In its enlarged form the 
book is brought down to date and contains twice 
the matter of any earlier edition. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. are the American publishers. 


THE RAMBLER. 


HEN a howl of indignation did not go 

up over the story of Nicholas Nickleby 
and Dotheboys Hall, a smile of utter incredulity 
and scorn was given for what was termed Mr. 
Dickens’s exaggeration of style. But such 
feelings aed a vast ignorance on the part 
of the reader, for notwithstanding our faith that 
human nature could not be so bad, it was proved 
to be the truth in England; and now—oh! the 
shame of it !—has been shown that even the ex- 
aggeration of Charles Dickens has been outdone 
in this free country. The sickening tales of the 
cruel neglect and treatment of the helpless or- 
phan children of men who died to serve their 
country that have filled our daily papers for the 
last month would have been enough to have 
forever destroyed faith in human nature, had 
not positive belief in an overruling Power that 
holds us all together asserted itself in spite of 
this dreadful disgrace that has fallen upon 
America. Yes, America! for the evil deeds of 
the few, though frowned down by the majority, 
color, at all events, for the time being, the na- 
tional character. True, all is now being done 
to remedy and eradicate these evils, but there 
must have been a culpable and systematic neg- 
ligence somewhere, inasmuch as an evil of this 
kind could have ever had a chance to grow to 
such gigantic proportions. Poor and_ scant 
food, dreadful skin diseases, transmitted from 
ene to another by scanty bath appliances, eye 
diseases, purulent rags, and brutal cruelty 
toward defenseless children, who dared not even 
complain when interrogated for fear of after 
punishment. Actually, one might sup we 
were living in the. time of the French Louis 
IX, rather than in a century where the best and 
noblest are striving with money, thought, and 
earnest wish to ameliorate the evils rife on all 
sides. But the inhumanity of this thing is al- 
most equaled by its cowardice, for who but a 


coward would abuse a helpless child, and, above 
all, when that child has n bereft of its nat- 
ural guardian. Such cormorants should be 
consigned to a well-merited oblivion with scorn 
and contempt, and it is to be hoped that their 
ill-gotten wealth will not prove, as it does, alas! 
in too many instances, a golden mantle to cover 
a multitude of sins. Let all honest men and 
women pass along on the other side when these 
harpies in the shape of human beings appear, 
avoiding them as though they carried infection 
in their clothes. Too much of condemnation 
and indignation cannot be expressed in such a 
case. 
* 

There is an old and trite saying, telling us: 
“That which is one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison,” and so most certainly it is in the 
matter of strong perfumes used about the per- 
son. A very clever Frenchman once said that 
there is a vast difference between the “femme 
parfumer” and the “femme odoriferante,” the one 
suggesting heavy, overpowering perfumes arti- 
ficially applied, the other conveying that subtle 
and delicate hint of exquisite purity and clean- 
liness that should be the pride of every woman 
to attain. Fresh air, bright sunshine, plenty of 
clear, cold water, are, after all, the great puri- 
fiers and sweeteners of nature, and no one can 
long persist in their use without the “femme 
odoriferante” taking the place of the “femme 
parfumer,” languishing under her heavy per- 
fumes and turning faint the surrounding atmos- 
phere. To a person of refined and delicate 
organization, it amounts to a positive torture to 
inhale many of the scents in fashionable use, 
and the mind naturally reverts to the poisonous 
flower of the Mandragora and the deadly bou- 
quets of the Medici. The lovely perfumes of 
natural flowers and delicious lavender blossoms 
wafted through our rooms, and especially the 
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aromatic fir-blossom now so greatly in vogue, 
no one can fail to enjoy, but musk, patchouli 
and all the rest of their family should be buri 
deep under the ban of taste and delicacy 
of perception. The famous M. Worth, the 

eat man-dressmaker, of Paris, is said to cher- 
ish a violent antipathy to perfumes of every 
kind, prohibiting his workingwomen from using 
them and thoroughly airing all old laces that 
have been brou Tht to him fresh from some 
odorous sachet. In matters of taste, so far as 
dress is concerned, M. Worth is the higher 
court from which there can be no appeal, and 
in this denunciation of strong perfumes he still 
holds his position as umpire in matters where 
the toilette of women is concerned. 
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LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES. 


Miss Emily Faithful’s letter from New York 
to the Ladies’ Pictorial: “ Yesterday I visited 
Lundborg’s perfume manufactory and found 
about one hundred women employed there. 
Some of Lundborg’s delicious perfumes have 
already reached London, and if your readers 
have not already tried Edenia and Marechal 
Niel Rose, I advise them to make the acquaint- 
ance of these extracts at once. I have already 
alluded in other letters to the marvelous fra- 
grance of the flowers here.” 


RAVEN GLOSS. 


If a lady dresses her shoes to look new and 
natural, not varnished, she should use Button’s 
Raven-gloss Shoe-dressing, the only dressing 
that softens and preserves leather. 
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Figure No. 1.—This illustrates a Ladies’ jacket. combine the clo 
The pattern, which is No. 870 and costs 
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jg in 13 sizes for 
ladies from 28 to 
46 inches, bust 
measure. Made of 
the costume 
goods or of frisé 
or other fancy 
goods to wear as 
an independent 
jacket, this is a 
jaunty and 
stylish mode. It 
is here represent- 
ed as made up in 
a combination of 
frisé cloth, Otto- 
man silk and plain 
velvet. The fronts 
are folded over in 
handsome revers 
that graduate nar- 
rower toward the 
lower edges and 
are faced with 
yelvet. They meet 
only at the throat 
and flare below, 
exposing a hand- 
some Moliére vest 
of the Ottoman 
silk. The vest is 
gathered at the 
neck and lower 
edges and is 
mounted on @ 
smooth-fitting lin- 
ing. It is attach- 
ed in Breton style 
and droops con- 
siderably below 
the waist-line, but 
not so deep as the 
jacket fronts, 
which are short- 
ened gracefully 
toward the back. 
Single bust and 
under-arm darts, 
side- back gores 
and a curving cen- 
ter seam adjust 
the jacket hand- 
somely to the fig- 
ure, the seams be- 
ing continued in 
their curves to the 
lower edge. The 
jacket is shortest 
at the back, and its 
es are plainly 
nished. A row 
of buttons deco- 











rates the back edges 
standing collar is of velvet. The deep, round cuffs 
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35 cents, added in the form of a lap, 





Fiaurr No. 1.—Lapigs’ JACKET. 
of the revers, and the high 


th and velvet, the velvet being 
which extends forward 


- other edges of the 


band of velvet about its crown, and a full trim- 
ming oi ribbon and a pretty bird in front. 


from the outside 
seam and is deco- 
rated along its 
front edge with 
a row of buttons ; 
they have seams 
corresponding 
with those of the 
sleeves, and fit 
smoothly. 

All sorts of fan- 
cy and plain coat- 
ings, as well as 
homespuns, © cam- 
el’s-hairs and all 
varieties of dress 
goods, will be de- 
voted tosuch jack- 
ets; anda contrast 
of color or mate- 
rial, or both, will 
usually be devel- 
oped in the vest. 
The revcrs may be 
trimmed with 
braid or finished 
to accord with the 


jacket, as  pre- 
ferred; or they 
may be faced with 
contrasting goods. 
The cuffs may be 
of the contrasting 
goods, if desired. 
or very dressy 
wear the vest may 
be of plain or em- 
broidered nets laid 
over delicately 
tinted satins or 
Surahs. Fancy 
silks and gaily 
striped velvets are 
also much liked. 
A jacket made up 
in this way of 
olive silk had its 
revers, collar and 
euff- facings of 
olive velvet, while 
the vest was of 
cardinal Surah, 
the contrast being 
both effective and 
stylish, Another, 
of brown camel’s- 
hair, was trimmed 
with fine embroid- 
ery applied flatly. 
The jaunty 
straw hat has a 
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GIRLS’ WALKING 
SKIRT. 
No. 889.—This pattern YESS 
\ is in 8 sizes for girls from 
SS NS 5 to 12 years of age. To 
Ss Rane ‘ make the skirt for a 
X 2 ike girl of 8 years, will re- 
. \ WS quire 414 yards of mate- 
\N 7S rial 22 inches wide, or 244 . 
\“\\ ?. 44” yards 36 inches wide. I 
Al 3 2 <4 *) , Y ; : 48-inch-wide goods be 
selected, then 2 yards 
will be found sufficient 912 
for the purpose. Price 
of pattern, 25 cents. Left Side-Back View. 
MISSES’ COSTUME. 

No. 912.—Plain chambray and piqué are united in the pretty costume here pictured, with chambray 
edging for trimming. The pattern-is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years of age, and may be used 
for the development of washable goods of all kinds. To make the costume of one material for a miss of 12 
years, will require 81¢ yards 22 inches wide, or 41¢ yards 48 inches wide. To make it as repregented, will 
need 6% yards of chambray 27 inches wide, and 5¢ yard of piqué 36 inches wide. Price of pattern, 35 cts, 


Sos LADIES’ =e 
5: WALKING 
SKIRT. 

No. 875.— 

These engrav- 

ings illustrate 

a skirt made 

of fancy dress 

goods, with a 

fancifully ar- 

ranged  foot- 

plaiting and 

satin ribbon 

for trimming. 

The pattern is 

in 9 sizes for 

ladies from 20 

to 36 inches, 
Wwaistmeasure. 

To make the 
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pattern, 875 
, s - 35 cents. . 
Right Side-Front View. Left Side-Back View. 
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Front View. 





CHILD’S 
CUTAWAY 

JACKET, 

No. 886. 
This jacket 
is here por- 
trayed in 
fancy cloth 
the only 
decoration 
being the 


clasp at the 


throat. The 
pattern is 
in 5 sizes 





886 


Back View. 




















for child- 
ren from 2 to6 years of age. Fora child of 
4 years, it wiil require 1% yard of material 22 
inches wide, or 1144 yard 27 inches wide, or % 
yard 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 
Front View. GIRLS’ LONG TOP DRESS. 
No, 882.—Frisé suiting and silk are combined in the present fashioning of this jaunty mode, and cord 
is used as trimming. The pattern is in 8 sizes for girls from 5 to 12 years of age. For a girl of 8 years, 
it needs 33¢ yards of material 22 inches wide, or 24g yards 36 inches wide. Price of pattern, 25 cents, 








Back View. 


LADIES’ 
WRAP. 
No.893.- 

This _pat- 
tern is in 
10 sizes for 
ladies from 
28 to 46 
inches, 
bust meas- 


UW) 


YW 


Wide eeaneslise 


ure, and C 
may be SS 
SS developed = SS 


in one or 
more fab- 
rics, as de- 
sired. To 
make the 
wrap of 
one mate- 
rial for a 
lady of me- 
dium size, 
requires 
133g yards 
22 inches 
wide, or 
61g yards 
48 inches 
SS wide, or 
SS 55g yards 
S 54 inches 
. wide. To 
make it as 
illustrated, 
will need 
9 yards 
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Figure No. 2. _CHILDS OUTDOOR COSTUME. 
Fievre No. 2.—This consists of Child’s costume 


in 6 sizes for children from 1 to 6 years old, and costs 
25 cents. Thecap pattern isin 3 sizes for children 
from 1 to 5 years old, and costs 15 cents. Forachild 
of 4 years, the costume needs 414 yards 22 inches 
wide, with 5¢ yard of Silesia; and the cap needs 5g quire 234 yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 1% || 
yard 20 inches wide, and 5g yard of silk for ! lining. 


Front View. Back View. 
This pat COSTUME. 
No. 920.—! eee et sizes for boys from 
2 to 6 years rea ad Bo boy ot 8 year nwt 34 
yds. 27 ing. 
ee i od of Soe hist. Price, 25 cents. 


915 
LADIES’ BASQUE. 

No. 915.—This styl- 
ish pattern is in 13 
sizes for ladies from 28 
to 46 inches, bust raeas- 
ure. Fora lady of me- 
dium size, it needs 45g 
yards of material 22 in- 
ches wide, or 314 yards 
36 inches wide, or 2144 
yards 48 inches wide, 
each with 1 yard of 
lining goods 36 inches 
wide. Price, 30 cents. 











913 ery. 


Kront View. Back View. | 


FIGURE No. 3.—CHILD'S DRESS. 
Figure No. 3.—This illustrates Child’s dress No. || 
No. 905, and cap No. 829. The costume pattern is 913. The dress is here shown developed in cham- || 
bray, with cotton braid and embroidered chambray :; 
edging for trimming. The pattern is in 6 sizes for|| 
children from 1 to 6 years of age, and costs 20 cents. || 
To make the dress for a child of 4 years, will re- 


No. 913.—This pattern is in 6 sizes for children 
from 1 to 6 years of age. Fora child of 4 years, it 
f velvet 20 ins. wide needs 234 yards 22 inches wide, or 134 yard 36 in- 
ches wide, or 13g yard 48 inches wide. , 20 cts. 
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yard 36 “inches wide, or 13g yard 48 inches wide. 
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CHILD’S DRESS. 











ee” The Publishers of the HOME MAGAZINE will supply 
any of the foregoing Patterns post-paid, on receipt of price..#4 
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“Herbs, too, she knew, and well of each could speak 
That in her garden sipped the silvery dew.”— The Schoolmistress. 


WILLIAM SHENSTONE. 





